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INTRODUCTION 


[As originally organized the presentation 
of the Requickening Address was postponed 
by an extended discussion of the League of 
the Iroquois, Deganawi’dah its founder, 
and an organic theory of social organization 
that seeks to explain certain characteristics 
of Iroquois social institutions, such as con- 
federation, family, kin, clan, moiety, tribe, 
chiefship, and clan apportionment by tribe, 
the status of Iroquois woman, and the 
meaning of the symbolic council fire. These 
subjects, while pertinent to an understand- 
ing of Iroquois society, do not bear directly 
on the subject and appear therefore as ex- 
planatory notes after the text, while the 
discussion of the Condolence and Installa- 
tion Ceremony itself is retained as introduc- 
tion. Those readers who feel the need of 
background material on the League of the 
Iroquois may profit by reading the explana- 
tory notes before plunging into the subject 
itself.] 


1 Received November 26, 1943. 

? The manuscript of this paper, originally en- 
titled “The Requickening Address, or Fifteen 
Burdens, the Third Ritual of the Convocation to 
Condole the Dead Federal Chieftains (Yaa’nehr 
(M.) ) and Install Candidates for Chiefship in the 
Council of the Iroquois League,’”’ is a revision of 
Mr. Hewitt’s article ‘The Requickening Address 
of the League of the Iroquois’’ in the Holmes An- 
niversary Volume (1916), and it had been sub- 
mitted for publication in 1936 shortly before his 
death. In aren years, however, Hewitt’s style, 
which had always been characterized by indirec- 
tion and an attempt to translate Iroquois ideology 
into English that gradually acquired private 
meanings, had become so involved that many of 
his sentences needed recasting for reading. In the 
spring of 1939, shortly after I joined the-Bureau of 
American Ethnology, the manuscript was turned 
over to me for revision. Aside from style, the text 
raised many points that needed clarifying in the 


(Edited 


The Requickening Address, the subject 
of this paper, is the third of five essential 
rituals used in the Condolence Council, 
which is the tribal convocation for condol- 
ing deceased federal chieftains and installing 
candidates in the vacant chiefships. In the 
order of their first appearance in the cere- 
mony the five rituals of Condolence and 
Installation are: (1) Journeying on the 
trail, sometimes called the Eulogy or Roll 
Call of the Founders of the League; (2) 
Welcome at the Woods’ Edge; (3) Requick- 
ening; (4) Six Songs of Farewell; and (5) 
Over the Great Forest. The Requickening 





field to render the discussion intelligible to other 
students. Since I had not been so long steeped in 
Iroquoiana as Hewitt, I found it profitable uring 
field trips spread over 1939-1943 to take up vari- 
ous points in the manuscript with the brothers 
Simeon and Hardy Gibson, sons of the Late Chief 
John Arthur Gibson and nephews of Cayuga Chief 
Abram Charles, Hewitt’s principal sources for the 
ceremonial texts. American ethnology should be 
grateful to the Gibson family for preserving these 
ancient political ceremonies. The editor acknowl- 
edges his gratitude for the help that present 
members of that family have extended him. 

Initialed footnotes are by the editor (W.N.F.) 
unless attributed to the author (J.N.B.H.). Para- 
graphs enclosed in brackets are condensations by 
the editor and opinions of his informants. The 
editor does not necessarily subscribe to all opin- 
ions of the author. 

Abbreviations employed to designate dialects 
of Iroquois are as follows: M., Mohawk; Oce., 
Oneida; Oa., Onondaga; C., Cayuga; and &., 
Seneca. The orthography of Iroquois words has 
been considerably simplified to eliminate dia- 
critical marks commonly used in phonetic tran- 
scription of Indian languages, except the stress 
mark and the apostrophe for the glottal stop. 
Vowels have their common continental values. 
When long they are doubled; followed by ‘‘n” 
they are nasalized; and double “‘nn” occurring in 
the middle of a word denotes nasalization of the 

receding vowel followed by initial ‘‘n’’ commenc- 
ing the following syllable—W. N. Fenton. 
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Address derives its distinctive name from 
its symbolic power and function of restoring 
life—requickening—through prescribed acts 
and set forms of words—to the dead chief 
in the person of a legally chosen clansman; 
and the name also derives from its ascribed 
power to requicken and heal the sorely 
wounded body and soothe the grief-stricken 
mind of a sorrowing cousin phratry of 
tribes; and this end is accomplished by 
raising up or installing a clansman of the 
deceased who shall bear the same official 
name and live instead of the dead lawgiver. 
Thus in the civil polity of the Iroquois 
peoples an office never dies; only its bearer 
dies. The name is one; the bearers are many. 

Thus the five rituals for Condolence and 
Installation of chiefs comprised an institu- 
tion of vital importance for maintaining 
the integrity and efficient functioning of the 
Iroquois state. It must be remembered, 
however, that this great convention of 
tribes was in no sense a funeral ceremony, 
since the dead officers had already been 
buried with fitting rites; but it was rather 
a memorial service for the honored dead, a 
fitting preparation of the mourners and of 
their unscathed cousin tribes for celebrating 
the investiture of candidates chosen for 
preferment. When all sorrow had been 
wiped away, the new candidate was shown 
and the antlers of office were placed on his 
head. Then followed a feast and a social 
dance, known as “rubbing their antlers 
together.” 

Power of the condolence ritual—The Iro- 
quois conception of the state, composed of 
statesmen and stateswomen and expressed 
in the ordinances of the League, required 
that the number of federal chiefs constitut- 
ing the federal council should be maintained 
undiminished. And the elders, chiefs, and 
matrons of the Iroquois tribes looked to the 
orenda, or mystic power, which they be- 
lieved was inherent in the words of the 
chants and in the rituals of condolence and 
installation themselves, for the preservation 
of their political integrity and welfare. The 
founders of the Iroquois League [whom 
Hewitt called prophet-statesmen], or at 
least their descendants, thought that this 
. ceremony was so laden with magic power, 
which was useful in achieving welfare and 
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yet so uncontrollable and sinister when 
evoked out of season, that it was believed 
imperative to hold this solemn assembly 
only in autumn or in winter. This was be- 
cause the rites were so deeply concerned 
with the dead and with the powers that 
quicken and preserve the living from the 
hostile activities of the Great Destroyer 
that it was thought that the rites might be 
deadly and destructive to growing seeds and 
plants and maturing fruits, should their per- 
formance occur during spring or summer, 
the period of rebirth and growth. Their 
purpose in part was to nullify and overcome 
the destructive powers of Nature and to re- 
store to its normal state the mystic potence 
of the stricken phratry of tribes. Indeed it 
was taught that the death of even one per- 
son weakened the orenda of the people, and 
naturally the death of a leader to whom 
the people looked for guidance was a much 
greater blow; and to restore the life of the 
people the several institutions for con- 
dolence and installation were devised to 
thwart the vicious assaults of death on the 
power of the people to live in health and 
peace. 

The Requickening Address is noteworthy 
and unique in several important aspects. It 
sheds light on the psychology, mental 
stamina, and imaginative powers of the 
teachers and leaders of the Iroquois tribes 
during the Stone Age of America. Briefly, 
it portrays in symbolic language the un- 
flinching mental courage and fortitude of 
these Indian state builders when sorely 
afflicted by the pain and sorrow occasioned 
by the death of respected leaders and when 
confronted with other imminent losses. 

The role of the condoling phratry—The 
Requickening Address dramatically por- 
trays the celebrant, in the person of the 
speaker, as gathering together the torn and 
scattered remains of the stricken phratry of 
tribes; as bringing back to the devastated 
hearth of their council fire, while their ad- 
versary Death, the Great-faceless, hovers 
above them, the scattered fire-brands (i.e., 
the living federal chiefs) which were dis- 
persed when the Great Destroyer in a rage 
kicked and stamped out the council fire 
with his feet; the speaker charges this being, 
who is a fiend by nature and who is faceless, 
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with having caused the present calamity; 
and he says that the grandfathers of the 
ancient times failed to recognize the linea- 
ments of his face, but the Great Destroyer 
is conceived as going about at all times with 
his cfub couched at the very top of men’s 
heads, and exulting: “It is I, I will destroy 
all things.’”’ Then the celebrant is portrayed 
as making preparations to undo and repair 
the destruction that this being has wrought; 
he pours the Water-of-pity down the 
mourner’s throat before him and rearranges 
the organs in his breast and wipes away the 
gall-colored spots of bitterness engendered 
by grief from within his body; and finally 
he declares to the mourner before him, 
“Now, I have finished thy restoration. I 
now stand you back among the ranks of 
living men. Direct my eyes to the candidate 
to be installed. This is the sum of my 
words.” 

Thus, in highly redundant phrases, the 
Requickening Address paints in bold strokes 
the evils and wounds that daily befall a 
people—the calamitous effects of death’s 
power over the lives and welfare of the 
mourning phratry of tribes; and it affirms 
that by counteracting the effects of these 
evils it restores the dying people to new life 
in the person of their newly installed chief. 

Condolence law.—A fixed rule or regula- 
tion of the federal organization of the 
League was that in the event that one or 
more federal chiefs in either tribal phratry 
should die, the tribes of this moiety became 
mourners for a year, or until the vacant 
chiefships had been filled, in accordance 
with strict rules of civil and ritualistic pro- 
cedure that governed the proceedings of 
the Condolence Council. At that time it is 
the official duty of the “‘cousin”’ tribes, ‘“‘the 
unscathed ones,” to perform the elaborate 
rites and ceremonies that are used to re- 
habilitate the mourning “cousin” tribes 
stricken by death, who, during the mourn- 
ing period, can not, or may not, transact 
any public business. 

More simply stated, the above procedure 
is reciprocity between moieties that ob- 
tains at the cOmmunity and tribal level 
and is projected as custom law of the 
League. In the deaths of individuals, the 
clans of the opposite moiety to that of 
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which the deceased was a member invari- 
ably conduct the rites, and the clans of his 
phratry are likewise mourners. In the 
League, whole tribes play the roles of 
clans.] 

The loss of one person from an Ohwachira 
(uterine or maternal family) is indeed great; 
and it was thought necessary to restore this 
loss by replacing the lost person by one or 
more persons, according as the deceased was 
of more or less importance and standing in 
the community. [This principle operated in 
the adoption of prisoners in ancient times, 
and it functioned in the succession of chiefs 
until recently.] 

In Iroquois polity it was not the duty of 
the members of the bereaved blood-kin 
group [bilateral family (Goldenweiser)], 
maternal family, or clan to effect this re- 
placement; but it was rather the duty and 
obligation of all those persons of alien ma- 
ternal families who are connected by mar- 
riage with the afflicted maternal family, and 
who are specifically called ronton’ni (masc. 
pl.), or sadon’ni (2d person sing.); the noun 
stem being -ton’ni, or -don’nt. [There is no 
term in the English language that satisfied 
Hewitt for translating this term, but 
Adon’ni means approximately “my father’s 
lineage.”’} 

[It is interesting and necessary, Hewitt 
thought, to submit tentatively the following 
definitions of the term: Adon’ni (in certain 
dialects the d is softened to ¢) denotes all 
tribes, the maternal families of whose clans 
have contracted marriage, through males, 
with the maternal family of ego. The group 
of which Adon’nzi is a specific name includes 
all of the men and women of the maternal 
families, clans, and tribes, who have con- 
tracted marriage relationships with ego’s 
maternal family, and therefore it includes 
the father of ego. In other words, it is ego’s 
father’s lineage. 

This raises a nice theoretical point. If 
Hewitt’s definition of this term is carried 
to its logical conclusion, it sets up the con- 
ditions for original moiety exogamy among 
the Iroquois tribes, in which clan and phra- 
try (or moiety, for there are only two phra- 
tries) behave as if there were two intermar- 
rying lineages with maternal descent.] 

The articles of the ritual of the Requick- 
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ening Address end with this term, and so 
may be applied to either the Father side or 
the Mother side, the use of course depend- 
ing on the side from which the celebrant 
(speaker) of the ritual is chosen.’ It is thus 
seen that the translation of this term by 
“Father’s Brothers’ does not include all the 
persons named by it. 

The version of Chief John A. Gibson.— 
Sometimes the ritual has been recited in 
“blank verse” by the great native speakers 
of a past generation. [Hewitt had heard it so 
rendered, but the text from which he made 
the following translation is not in that form. 
The original is a carefully revised Onondaga 
Iroquois text, which was dictated to Hewitt 
by the late highly esteemed Federal Chief 


John Arthur Gibson, bearer of the chiefship, 


title, Sganyadai’iyo’, “Handsome Lake,” 
the first title on the Seneca list, and repre- 
senting the Turtle clan. At the time the dic- 
tation was made Chief Gibson had been 
completely blind for 24 years. During this 
time he had represented the Seneca of his 
maternal family in the Federal Council of 
the Six nations of the Iroquois on Grand 
River, Ontario, Canada. Born of a noble 
lineage, he became an astute and worthy 
expounder of the ideals of Deganawi’dah, 
founder of the League of the people of the 
Longhouse. 

Somewhat later, this text was revised 
with the aid of two other federal chiefs, 
Abram Charles (Cayuga), who died in 1929, 
and John Buck, Sr. (Onondaga), also de- 
ceased. Only minor corrections and amend- 
ments were found necessary.] 

Chief Gibson, a Seneca, who spoke On- 
ondaga or Cayuga equally well, was for 
years principal speaker for the Onondagas 
at all their ceremonies, and consequently he 
dictated the form of Requickening Address 
in use by his phratry, ‘‘the Three Brothers,” 
who are also called ‘‘Adon’ni,” and are com- 
posed of the Mohawk, Seneca, and Onon- 
daga tribes. By substituting the words “‘the 


* In actual practice, however, the term is cus- 
tomarily used by the Four Brothers’ side (Oneida, 
Cayuga, Tuscarora, and Tutelo) in addressing the 
Three Brothers’ side (Mohawk, Onondaga, and 
Seneca) in this particular ceremony. Thus it ap- 
pears on the texts collected by Hewitt and Golden- 
ba gg and all of my informants affirm it.— 
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Two Brothers,” i.e., the Oneida and Cayuga 
tribes, instead of the words “the Three 
Brothers,” and also the word ‘‘My Child” 
or ‘My offspring,” and the kinship terms 
arising from this relationship, the form of 
this address would then be the one used by 
the tribal phratry, which Hewitt called 
Mother or Offspring, that the Iroquois 
sometimes refer to as the Younger Brother 
Nations. [In modern times, since the admis- 
sion of the Tuscarora, Tutelo, Nanticoke, 
and Delaware tribes to the latter phratry 
of tribes, the phrase “the Four Brothers” 
has displaced that of “the Two Brothers,” 
which obtained -until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century.] 

“Fifteen Matters.’”’—In its full form the 
Requickening Address consists of 15 articles 
but only when condoling for a chief that was 
murdered. For an ordinary condolence only 
14 articles are used; and so, commonly, it is 
called “The Fourteen Matters.” These are 
accompanied in delivery by 14 skeins or 
strings of wampum as attesting tokens, 
which the Onondaga call Ne’’ Adon’daksh’ ha’, 
freely rendered, “‘the Attestations.” 

The Address is composed of two parts, 
the first part containing 3 and the second 
part 12 of the 15 burdens. The first part is 
spoken or intoned by an appointed speaker 
from the unscathed tribal phratry beside the 
temporary fire, which is lighted beside the 
thorny bushes which fringe the forest and 
cleared lands surrounding the lodge-of-as- 
sembly [longhouse]; whence its name, 
“The fire-beside-the-thorny-shrubs”’ or sim- 
ply ‘“‘At-the-woods’-edge.” The fire is 
kindled by a brand drawn from the prin- 
cipal-fire in the lodge-of-assembly by the 
bereaved tribal phratry for the express 
purpose of greeting the visiting tribal phra- 
try with the Chant of Welcome. Of course, 
either moiety of tribes may be in the role of 
the unscathed because at that time it is not 
in mourning. ‘ 

The three articles or burdens of the first 
part deal with the eyes, ears, and throat of 
the bereaved phratry and derive their names 
from their supposed function of restoring 
fully the faculties of seeing, hearing, and 
speaking, which had been destroyed or at 
least impaired by the shock of the chief’s 
dying. (Figs. 1, 2, 3.) 
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The late Cayuga Chief Abram Charles 
[who died February 14, 1929], was a pro- 
found student of the origin and laws and 
institutions of the League of the Iroquois. 
[Chief Charles was able to explain to Hew- 
itt’s satisfaction the actual or traditional 
facts underlying certain obscure rites and 
passages in the native records.] Chief 
Charles alone of all my native informants 
was able to give me, for example, the tra- 
ditional reason for kindling the temporary 
fire ‘‘Beside-the-thorny-bushes,” where the 
first three articles or burdens of the Re- 
quickening Address are intoned by a cele- 
brant for the unscathed phratry. 

It was after an acquaintance of more than 
12 years that Chief Charles concluded that 
the writer [Hewitt] could appreciate the 
reasons for kindling this temporary fire 
“Beside the Thorny Bushes.” In reply to a 
question which had been asked in previous 
interviews, Chief Charles is quoted: 


In olden times when death had ruthlessly 
stricken a loved one, the nearest kindred would 
indulge in excessive, even frantic, expressions of 
grief, commonly casting herself on the hearth 
among the ashes which were thrown over the head 
and shoulders, there to mix with tears and drivel 
from the mouth and with blood oozing from many 
lacerations on the body; there the mourner re- 
mained for long periods of time, until the bitter- 
ness of grief would in a measure become as- 
suaged. 


Naturally, a mourner in such condition 
would not be thought fit to appear in public 
at a formal assembly of chiefs of allied 
tribes. So by analogy, a tribe or phratry of 
tribes, which had lost its trusted leader, 
was likened to such a mourner writhing on 
her ash heap; and therefore, before taking 
a seat in a formal assembly at which repre- 
sentatives of neighbor peoples would be 
present, it was thought proper and neces- 
sary, as Chief Charles quaintly declared, 
“to clean up a little bit”’ by wiping away the 
tears, by dislodging the obstruction in the 
ears, and by clearing from the mourner’s 
throat the accumulated mucus and phlegm. 
Such, it seems, was the courtesy due to the 
afflicted mourning phratry. 

This closes the prescribed ceremonies 
“Beside-the-thorny-shrubs,” and then the 
two tribal phratries separately enter the 
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lodge-of-assembly (longhouse) from oppo- 
site sides, a warrior chief of the mourners 
leading the condolers by the arm. Then, 
after three other chants—Eulogy of the 
Founders, Six Songs, and Over the Great 
Forest— have been sung alternately by the 
two tribal moieties, then the twelve remain- 
ing articles or burdens of the Requickening 
Address are delivered; first by the condoling 
moiety and later by the mourners, when the 
wampum strings which accompany each 
“word” are returned across the fire. Each 
burden recites an injury to life but affirms 
its cure within the hour by virtue of the 
orenda, magic power, inherent in the rites 
and in the very words spoken by the cele- 
brant. . 

For convenience, or by custom, when in- 
toning the 12 articles or burdens each mes- 
sage is accompanied by a string or skein of 
wampum beads; the first three should be 
attested likewise, but these confirming 
strings are customarily omitted from the 
ceremony, and on such occasions it is said, 
referring to this omission, “Our words are 
bare and clear.” 

All the five chants making up the cere- 
mony of condolence and installation are, 
with a single exception, the Eulogy, used 
in two parts, between which like parts of 
other chants are regularly interpolated. [Al- 
though this type of reciprocal singing, first 
by the leading moiety and then by the other 
moiety, is characteristic of other Iroquois 
ceremonies, this peculiar method of inter- 
locking the parts of these chants remained a 
moot question with Hewitt.] 

At least six hours of ceremonial activity 
intervene between the delivery of the Three 
Burdens of the first part At-the-Woods’- 
edge and the recitation of the Twelve Bur- 
dens of the second part of the Requickening 
Address. [Since the first part occurs third on 
the program, Hewitt called it the Third 
Chant; the second part, however, concludes 
the main features of the Condolence Coun- 
cil. There remain only the Installation, or 
Charge to the New Chief, a terminal feast, 
and a social dance in the evening.] 

When the closing words of the Chant fo 
Welcome, solemnly congratulating the vis- 
iting cousin phratry for its safe arrival At- 
the-woods’-edge, have been intoned by the 
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reaved tribal phratry, then the chosen 
speaker for the unscathed tribal phratry, 
whose minds are filled with pity, stands be- 


FIRST PART 
THE FIRST ARTICLE—TEARS: OR ONE’S 


EYES 

The Orator says: 

Oh, my offspring,‘ lo, verily, this present 
day, such as is this day in kind and aspect, He 
Himself, He the Finisher of our Faculties, He 
the Master of All [Dehayenhyaawa”gih] (He 
the Sky rememberer), has made. Even He has 
prepared the light of this day, such as it is 
(I say). 

Now therefore, they who are customarily 
called the Three Brothers are journeying along 
the path of the Ritual as it was prepared for us 
by our forefathers upon whom our minds rested 
in confidence (I say). 

It is that, therefore, that brings their persons 
here, the calamity, so hopeless and dreadful, 
which has befallen thy person, this one (in- 
dicating), thou whom I have held in my bosom, 
thou noble one [Sayaa’neh Federal Chief] the 
two of you who are the Two Brothers (The 
Oneida and the Cayuga) (I say). 

It is that, therefore, as to that, verily, this 
present day, I thrust aside the door-flap from 
the place where thou art lying as an object that 
is black; it is that in the midst of great darkness 
thou art sitting too prone in grief, thy back 
alone visible in the thick darkness (I say). 
Thou whom I have weaned. 

It is that, therefore, that I shall stoop low 
there at the edge of thy ash-pit, grasping my 
knees, and that, therefore, I shall utter such 
words that I shall with them soothe and appease 
by caresses any displeasure of thy guardian 
spirit (I say). 

It is that, therefore, that I come for the sake 
of my Offspring (i.e., the mother’s side) (I say)). 

It is that, therefore, that this present day, we, 
thou and I, seat outselves side by side, and that, 
therefore, it is here in the very midst of very 
many tears (I say). 

It is that, therefore, that the cause of it, 
indeed, of the dreadful thing that has stricken 
thy person, this one (indicating), thou noble 


* Cayuga say: howeyanen‘don’. 


appointed chanter in behalf of the be- 






TEXT OF THE REQUICKENING ADDRESS 
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side the ashes of the wayside fire-pit and 
intones the first three articles or burdens of 
the Requickening Address, called ‘The 
Tears,” “The Ears,” and “The Throat.” 


one whom I have been wont to hold in my 
bosom (I say). 

It is that, therefore, that now today has been 
caused to be vacant the seat of husk matting, 
the place whereon he who was a co-worker with 
thee, and upon whom rested the eyes of the 
wise minds in full confidence, was wont to be 
seated (I say). 

It is that, therefore, that has caused it to be 
so, the being that is demonic in itself, the being 
that is faceless because its lineaments were un- 
known to our ancestors, the Great Destroyer 
that it is, which every day and every night 
roams about with its weapon couched, yea, 
uplifted, at the very tops of our heads, wherein 
it and its kind desiring it, and so they severely 
boast “It is I, I will destroy all things, even 
the Commonwealth of the League”’ (I say). 

It is that, therefore, that there it delivered a 
vital stroke whereby it snatched away from 
thee one in whom thou didst trust for words of 
wisdom and comfort; and now in his turn it has 
borne him away, it may be indeed, now, there- 
fore, today, thou dwell amidst many tears (I 
say). 

It is that, therefore, oh, thou my offspring, 
thou yaa’nehr (thou Federal Chief), are not 
thy Father’s blood-kin, the Three Brothers, 
making their preparations, and now, therefore, 
let them say ‘‘Now do we pass our hands 
through thy tears in sympathy; now, we wipe 
away the tears from thy face, using the white 
fawn-skin of pity.’”’ Now, therefore, let them 
say, ‘‘We have wiped away thy tears.” Now, 
therefore, in peace of mind, thou wilt continue 
to look around thyself, enjoying again the 
light of the day. Now, also, thou wilt again be- 
hold what is taking place on the earth, whereon 
is outspread the handiwork of the Master of 
All Things. Now also thou wilt again see thy 
sister’s sons and daughters (thy nephews and 
nieces), as they move about thy person, even 
to the least of them, the infants. Now, thou 
wilt see them all again (I say). 

Now, therefore verily, thou wilt again do 
your thinking in peace, this one, my offspring, 
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thou yaa’nehr (Federal Chief), thou whom I 
have been wont to hold in my bosom (I say). 

Enough, therefore, verily, that even for one 
brief day, also in peace, mayst thou do thy 
thinking (I say). 

Thus, perhaps, let them do, The Three 
Brothers, who had been so called ever since the 
establishment of their affairs (the institution 
of the League) (I say). 

Now, therefore, do thou know, this one, my 
weanling, that now the Word (attested by 
wampum strings) of thy Adon’ni is on its way 
hence to thee. (Fig. 1.) 

THE SECOND ARTICLE—THE EARS: 

HEARING 


Oh, my offspring, there is a different matter, 
and we will say as we continue to speak that it 
comes to pass where a great calamity has be- 
fallen one’s person that the passages of the ears 
become obstructed and the hearing is lost. One 
then hears not the sounds made by mankind, 
nothing of what is taking place on the earth. 

It is that, therefore, that this dreadful thing 
has indeed befallen thy person, thou my wean- 
ling, thou, you Two Brothers (I say), thou 
yaa’nehr (Federal Chief). 

Is it not then true that what has befallen 
thy person is so calamitous that it must not 
be neglected? Indeed, now thou hearest nothing 
of the sounds made by mankind as they move 
to and fro about thy person, nor anything of 
what is taking place on the earth. Now, there- 
fore, let the Three Brothers say, “We have 
made our preparations, and so we proceed to 
restore thy person by removing the obstacles 
obstructing the passages of thy ears.’’ Now, 
therefore, thou wilt again hear when one will 
address words to thee on whatever matter it 
may be, words which may be directed to thee 
personally, thou yaa’nehr (Federal Chief), and 
next in order, the sounds made by thy sister’s 
sons and daughters (thy nephews and nieces), 
moving around thy person. Now, thou wilt 
again hear all things, also all that is taking 
place on the earth, all these things thou wilt 
again hear. And, now, also thou wilt be able to 
hear clearly when we Three Brothers address 
you ceremonially in the Chief Place (I say). 

It is that, therefore that we do this that 
even for one brief day also in peace, mayst 
thou do thy thinking, thou, my offspring, thou 
yaa'nehr (Federal Chief), thou, my weanling 
(I say). 
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Thus, perhaps, let them do, the Three 
Brothers, who had been so denominated ever 
since the estabiishment of their affairs (namely, 
the institution of the League) (I say). 

Now, therefore, do thou know, this one, my 
weanling, that now the Word (attesting wam- 
pum strings) of thy Adon’ni is on its way hence 
(to thee) (I say). (Fig. 2.) 

THE THIRD ARTICLE OR BURDEN: THE 

THROAT 

Oh, my offspring, there is still another matter 
to be considered now, and we will say, as we 
continue speaking, that it comes to pass where 
a great misfortune has befallen a person, where 
the Great Destroyer has been harshly cruel, 
that the throat of the flesh-body becomes sorely 
obstructed, so that then it is plainly to be seen 
that the vitality of the person’s life has become 
lessened, also that of the mind of that person 
(I say). 

_ Verily, therefore, this has happened to thy 
person, this one, my offspring, thou yaa’nehr 
(Federal Chief), this one, whom I have been 
wont to hold in my bosom. 

Is it not then the fact that what has befallen 
thy person is so dreadful that it must not be 
neglected? Is it not true that thy flesh-body has 
become choked up? Now, verily, thou canst 
breathe only with great difficulty, also thou 
art not able to say anything except in distress. 
Now, therefore, surely the powers of thy life 
are greatly weakened by it (I say). 

Now, then, verily, let the Three Brothers de- 
clare: We have now made our preparations, 
and now, therefore, we remove from thy throat 
of thy flesh-body again the throttling obstruc- 
tions (I say). 

Now, verily, again thou wilt breathe with 
ease and comfort, and now, too, thou wilt 
again move thy members with ease (I say). 
Now, too, thou wilt again speak with pleasure 
when soon we, thou and I, will mutually greet 
each other in the Chief Place (I say). 

It is that, therefore, that we do this, that 
even for one brief day, and also in perfect peace, 
mayst thou do thy thinking, thou my offspring, 
thou yaa’nehr (Federal Chief), this one (in- 
dicating) whom I have been wont to hold in 
my bosom (I say). 

In this manner, perhaps, let the Three 
Brothers, so denominated ever since the time 
they had established their Commonwealth, do 
this (I say). 
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Now, therefore, my weanling know it, that 
the Word (attesting wampum strings) of thy 
Father’s Kinsmen, is on its way hence (to thee) 
(I say). This is the sum of our words at this 
place. (Fig. 3.) 

(Remember that these three articles of the 
Requickening Address are delivered at the 
rites which take place at the Fire-kindled-near- 
the-thorny-bushes, marking the limits be- 
tween the forest and the clearing surrounding 
the Lodge of Assembly, usually called, ‘““The- 
fire-beside-the-thorns.”’ The remaining 12 arti- 
cles, except one, are reserved for later presenta- 
tion in the Lodge of Assembly, as already ex- 
plained above. The article omitted is the one 
used only in case of a murder.) 


SECOND PART 
THE FOURTH ARTICLE OR BURDEN: 
WITHIN HIS BREAST 

The Orator of the unscathed visiting tribal 
sisterhood now continues: Oh, my offspring, 
now there is still another thing that ever occurs 
wherever and whenever a great calamity has 
befallen a person; verily, this affliction comes 
when the being demonic of itself, the Faceless 
One, the lineaments of whose face our ancestors 
failed to discern, the Great Destroyer, puts 
forth excessive ferocity against one. 

It is ever true that the organs within the 
breast and the flesh-body are disordered and 
violently wrenched without ceasing, and so 
also is the mind, Now, verily, therefore, there 
always develop yellow spots within the body. 
Verily, now, the life forces of the sufferer always 
become weakened thereby. This ever takes 
place when the Great Destroyer puts forth 
excessive ferocity against one in causing such 
great affliction (I say). 

Oh, my offspring, thou art now such a suf- 
ferer, Oh, my offspring, verily, in this manner 
too thou hast suffered this affliction, this one, 
thou yaa’nehr (thou Federal Chief) (I say). 

Is not what has befallen thee then so dreadful 
that it must not be neglected? For, at the 
present time, there are wrenchings without 
ceasing within thy breast, and also within thy 
mind. Now truly, the disorder now among the 
organs within thy breast is such that nothing 
can be clearly discerned. So great has been the 
affliction that has befallen thee that yellow 
spots have developed within thy body,® and 
truly thy life forces have become greatly 
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weakened thereby; truly thou dost now suffer 
(I say). 

It is that, therefore, that in ancient times it 
thus came to pass that the hodiyaane’hshon’, 
the Federal Chiefs, our grandsires, made a 
formal rule, saying, “Let us unite our affairs; 
let us formulate regulations; let us ordain this 
among others that what we shall prepare we 
will designate by the name, The Water-of-pity 
(Djawakahon’den’) and which shall be the es- 
sential thing to be used where Death has caused 
this dreadful affliction, inducing bitter grief.” 

And, so, in whatever place it may be that 
such a tragedy will befall a person, it shall be 
the duty of him whose mind is left unscathed 
by it to take up and make use of the “ Water- 
of-pity,”’ so denominated by us, by taking it in 
hand, and then by pouring it down the throat 
of the one on whom the great affliction has 
fallen; and, it shall be that when the ‘‘Water- 
of-pity” shall have permeated the inside of his 
body, it will at once begin the work of re- 
organizing all the many things there which 
have been disarranged and disordered by the 
shock of the death, not only in his body but 
also in his mind; and it will also remove utterly 
all the yellow (gall) spots from his throat and 
from the inside of his body (I say).® 

Oh, my offspring, this great tragedy has be- 
fallen thee too. Do thou know it, therefore, 
that now the Three Brothers so called from the 
beginning have made their preparations. Now, 
verily, therefore, they take up the “‘Water-of- 
pity” and now, then, let them say, We now 
pour into thy body the ‘“‘Water-of-pity.” Oh, 
my offspring, it shall, therefore, come to pass 
when this ‘‘Water-of-pity”’ settles down in thy 
body it shall at once begin the work of re- 
storing to order the organs which have been 
disarranged and disordered in thy body, and 
will bring order to thy mind also; all things will 
be restored and readjusted, and also all the 
yellow (gall) spots in thy body will be severally 
cleared away from thy body; now, therefore, 


5 These yellow spots are symptoms of “gall 
trouble” for which the Se ae regularly take 
emetics in springtime.—W.N.F. 

* The ‘“‘Water-of-pity” that is poured down the 
mourner’s throat is consonant with other Iro- 
quois medical practice. The midwife drops an 
infusion of poplar bark down the baby’s throat 
to purge its bowels, and the council of animals 
cure the good hunter by dropping the sacred Little 
hag 2 _— down his throat and revive him. 
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all things shall be in good condition as to the 
powers of thy life. Then, therefore, there will 
be health and comfort in thy life (I say). 

Thus, therefore, for one brief little day 
mayst thou think thy thoughts in peace, thou 
noble one, thou yaa’nehr (Federal Chief), whom 
I have been wont to hold in my bosom (I say). 

In this manner, then, it may be, let the 
Three Brothers, so denominated ever since 
they established their Commonwealth expedite 
this matter (I say). 

Now, therefore, do thou know it, thou noble 
one, thou whom I have been wont to hold in 
my bosom, thou yaa’nehr (Federal Chief), that 
the Word (attesting wampum string) of thy 
Adon'ni is now on its way hence to thee (I say). 
(Fig. 4.) 


THE FIFTH ARTICLE OR BURDEN: THE 
BLOODY HUSK-MAT BED 

Now, Oh, my offspring, there is still another 
matter to be considered at this time. 

It is this, that it invariably comes to pass 
where a great calamity has befallen a person 
that a trail of blood is smeared over the husk- 
mat couch of that person.- Now, invariably of 
course that one’s place of rest is not at all 
pleasant, sitting cross-legged in wretchedness 
(I say). 

Thus, therefore, art thou stricken in thy 
person in this very manner, Oh, my offspring, 
whom I have been wont to hold in my bosom, 
thou noble one, thou yaa’nehr (Federal Chief). 
Is not then what has befallen thy person so 
dreadful that it must not be neglected? Now, 
at this time is there not a trail of blood smeared 
over thy husk-mat couch? Today, thou dost 
writhe in the midst of blood (I say). 

Now, therefore do thou know it, that the 
Three Brothers have made their preparations, 
that now, therefore, let them say it, ‘‘ Now, then, 
we wipe away the several bloody smears from 
thy husk-mat resting place. That, therefore, 
we have employed the skin of the spotted 
fawn (=words of pity and comfort) to wipe 
away the bloody trails from thy husk-mat” (I 
say). 

That that, therefore, shall come to pass, 
there will be a day at some future time when 
our minds shall again be parted. And that that 
shall be, therefore, when thou shalt arrive 
again where thy husk-mat couch is, it shall be 
in the highest degree peaceful and pleasant 
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when thou wilt resume thy seat where thou ~ 
art wont to rest (I say). 

Thus, therefore, may it be that for the one 
poor brief day, also in peace, thou mayst carry 
on thy thinking in contentment, this noble one, 
thou yaa’nehr (Federal Chief), whom I have 
been wont to hold in my bosom (I say). 

In this manner, perhaps, let the Three 
Brothers, so denominated ever since their Com- 
monwealth was completed, do this. 

Now, therefore, do thou know it, Oh, my 
offspring, that the Word (attesting wampum 
string) of thy Adon’ni is on its way thence to 
thee (I say). (Fig. 5.) 


THE SIXTH ARTICLE OR BURDEN: 
THE DARKNESS OF GRIEF’ 

Now, Oh, my offspring, there is still another 
matter to be considered at this time. 

It is this, that where a direful thing befalls a 
person, that person is invariably covered with 
darkness, that person becomes blinded with 
thick darkness itself. It is always so that the 
person knows not any more what the daylight 
is like on the earth, and his mind and life are 
weakened and depressed (I say). 

This very thing, then, has befallen thee, my 
weanling, thou noble one (Federal Chief), 
whom I have been wont to hold in my bosom. 

Is not then what has befallen thy person so 
direful that it must not be neglected? Now, 
therefore, at this time thou art become thick 
darkness itself in thy grief. Now, thou knowest 
not anything of the quality of the light of day 
on the earth (I say). 

Now, Oh, my offspring, do thou know it, 
that now the Three Brothers have made their 
preparations, and now, therefore, let them say, 
“Now therefore, we make it daylight again for 
thee. Now, most pleasantly will the daylight 
continue to be beautiful when again thou wilt 
look about thee whereon is outspread the handi- 
work of the Finisher of our Faculties on the 
face of the earth” (I say). 

Thus, therefore, for one brief little day 
mayst thou think thy thoughts in peace, thou 
noble one, thou yaa’nehr (Federal Chief), my 
weanling (I say). 

In this manner, then, perhaps, let the Three 
Brothers, so denominated ever since they estab- 


7 When a chief dies, everything gets dark, hence 
the “Deep Darkness” of grief is as the night.— 
S. Grsson. 
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* lished their Commonwealth, effect this matter 
(I say). 

Now, therefore, do thou know it, my off- 
spring, thou noble one, thou whom I have been 
wont to hold in my bosom, thou yaa’nehr 
(Federal Chief), that the Word (attesting 
wampum string) of thy Adon’ni is on its way 
hence to thee (I say). (Fig. 6.) 

THE SEVENTH ARTICLE OR BURDEN: 
THE LOSS OF THE SKY 

Oh, my offspring, now there is another mat- 
ter to be considered at this time. 

It is that, then, that where a great calamity 
has befallen a person it invariably comes to 
pass that the sky is lost to the senses of that 
person; invariably he does not know anything 
of what is taking place in it (I say). 

Verily, my offspring, this very thing has be- 
fallen thy person, thou noble one, thou yaa’ nehr 
(Federal Chief). Verily, then is not what has 
befallen thy person not to be neglected? Now, 
therefore, the sky is completely lost to thy 
view. Now, thou dost know nothing of what is 
taking place in the sky (I say). 

So, now, therefore, do thou know it, that 
now the Three Brothers have made their 
preparations, and now then let them say, 
“Now, then, we beautify again the sky for you. 
It shall now continue to be beautiful. Now, 
thou wilt do thy thinking in peace when thy 
eyes will rest on the sky. The Perfector of our 
Faculties, the Master of All Things, intended 
that it should be the source of happiness to 
mankind” (I say). 

Thus, therefore, for one brief little day, also 
in peace, mayst thou do thy thinking, thou 
noble one, thou yaa’nehr (Federal Chief), my 
offspring (I say). 

In this manner, perhaps, let them do it, the 
Three Brothers, so denominated ever since 
they had established their Commonwealth (I 
say). 

Now, therefore, do thou know it, my off- 
spring, that the Word (attesting wampum 
string) of thy Father’s blood kin is going hence 
to thee (I say). (Fig. 7.) 

THE EIGHTH ARTICLE OR BURDEN: 
HIS SUN IS LOST 

Oh, my offspring, now there is still another 
matter for serious thought. Thus it invariably 
comes to pass where a great calamity has be- 
fallen a person that the Sun is lost to that per- 
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son’s senses. Then such a person knows nothing 
about the movements of the Sun, nothing of its 
drawing nearer and nearer to him; he is then in 
darkness (I say). 

This very thing, therefore, has happened to 
thee, my weanling, thou noble one, thou yaa’- 
nehr (Federal Chief). The Sun is now lost to 
thee. Verily, then, is not what has befallen thy 
person not to be neglected? No more art thou 
aware of the movements of the Sun, nothing of 
its drawing nearer and nearer to thee (I say). 

So, now therefore, do thou know it, that the 
Three Brothers have made their preparations. 
Now, then, let them say it, ‘“Now, we attach 
the Sun again in its place for thee; that then 
shall come to pass when the time shall come for 
the dawning of a new day, that verily thou 
shalt see the Sun when it shall come up out 
of the horizon, when, indeed, our Elder Brother 
(The Sun), who lights up the earth shall come 
over it’’ (I say). 

Thus, then, my offspring, thy eyes shall rest 
on it as it draws ever closer to thee. That, 
therefore, when the Sun shall reach, or place 
itself in mid-heaven then around thy person 
rays or haloes of light will abundantly appear. 
Then, indeed, shall thy mind resume its wonted 
moods; then also wilt thou remember the many 
things of whatsoever kind they may be, per- 
taining to the welfare of thy people, thy chil- 
dren, and thy grandchildren, matters, indeed, 
in which thou hadst been toiling (I say). 

Thus, then, may it be, that for one brief little 
day thou mayst do thy thinking in peace, thou 
noble one, thou yaa’nehr (Federal Chief), thou 
my weanling (I say). 

In this manner, therefore, let the Three 
Brothers, so denominated ever since the insti- 
tution of their Commonwealth, do this. 

Now, therefore, do thou know it, my off- 
spring, that the Word (attesting wampum 
string) of thy Adon’ni is on its way hence to 
thee (I say). (Fig. 8.) 

THE NINTH ARTICLE OR BURDEN: THE 
HEAP OF CLAY ON THE GRAVE® 

Oh, my offspring, now, again, there is an- 
other matter for consideration. Now, this other 

8 This refers to the mound of freshly upturned 
earth or clay over a new grave. Chief Charles 
gave the Onondaga form heyo’dadgwaijn’da’; 
Cayuga is heyo’daa’gwa’ont. Simeon Gibson 
thought it odd of his uncle to confuse the two 


forms. Symbolizing death, the string is entirely 
black. 
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things concerns the course of action caused in a 
case where a great tragedy has stricken a per- 
son, where it occurred with outrageous harsh- 
ness, for invariably the mind of that person is 
simply tossed and tormented on the grave of 
him in whom he fondly trusted. 

So then this self-same thing has happened to 
thee, thou noble one, thou yaa’nehr (Federal 
Chief). Now; it is that thy mind is simply lying 
there on the grave of the one whom thou didst 
trust. Is not what has befallen thee so serious 
that it must not be neglected? So, therefore, do 
thou know it, that the Three Brothers have 
completed their preparations, and let them say, 
“We now level the rough ground over the grave 
of him in whom thou didst fondly trust.’”’? Now, 
then, they place over it a fine slab of wood, and 
now too they pull up several kinds of grasses 
which they will cast on it for, truly, there are 
two different things that always take place dur- 
ing the days and during the nights; one is that 
it may become very hot, but now it will then 
not reach into the place where his corpse lies; 
the other is that it may rain heavily, but now it 
will then not reach the place where his bones lie 
(I say). And so the bones of him on whom thou 
didst fondly trust shall rest peacefully and un- 
disturbed (I say). (Fig. 9.) 

THE TENTH ARTICLE OR BURDEN: THE 

INTERPOLATED CLAUSE: TWENTY 

IS THE PENALTY FOR 
HOMICIDE? 

And, more than this, we now restore thy land 
to orderliness, and now the Three Brothers say, 
“We have pity for your lost homeland. Now, 
we rush forward, throwing ourselves here and 
there, in that we may now gather together 
again thy other bones, so widely scattered as 
they have been by the Being Malefic in Itself, 
the Being that is Faceless—the Being that is 
the Great Destroyer—Death”’ (I say). 

More than this (I say), that our departed 
grandsires made a ruling, in that they said that 
twenty (strings of wampum) shall be the value 
of this [i.e., a death by murder], at that price did 
they fix it, in that they denominated it by this: 
That it shall be worth (or valued at) twenty 
(strings of wampum); they declared that one 
shall bind their bones thereby [i.e., to keep 
them from being murdered by a clan or tribal 
enemy] (I say). 


* Cf. Hewitt, The Requickening Address of the 
League of the Iroquois, p. 174. 1916. 
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Do thou know it, furthermore, this one (indi- 
cating), my offspring, that now, do not the 
Three Brothers take that up now, and that 
now, completing their preparations, let them 
say it, ‘Now, we bind thy bones one and all, 
restating the value of twenty (strings of wam- 
pum) on them” (I say). 

Now, then my offspring, thou wilt again do 
thy thinking in peace in future. Thus, there- 
fore, let it be, that for one brief little day thou 
mayst do thy thinking in peace and content- 
ment. 

In this manner, therefore, let the Three 
Brothers, so denominated ever since they had 
established their commonwealth, do this (heal- 
ing act) (I say). 

And, now, my offspring, do thou know it, 
that the Word (attesting wampum string) of 
thy Adon’ni is on its way hence to thee (I say). 
(Fig. 10.) 


THE ELEVENTH ARTICLE OR BURDEN: 
THE COUNCIL FIRE 

Now, another thing (I say): That our grand- 
sires, now long dead, and in whom our minds 
rested in trust, decreed, because they did not 
know its face, the face, indeed, of that Being 
that abuses us every day, every night, that Be- 
ing of Darkness, lying hard by the lodges where 
it is black night, yea, that Being which here at 
the very tops of our heads, goes about menac- 
ing with its couched weapon—with its uplifted 
hatchet—eagerly muttering its fell purpose, “I, 
I will destroy the Work—the Commonwealth,” 
they decreed, I say, that therefore they would 
call it the Great Destroyer, the Being Without 
a Face, the Being Malefic in Itself, i.e., Death. 

More than this it has already done; it has put 
forth its lethal power there in thy frail lodge of 
bark, this one (indicating), my weanling, my 
offspring, thou noble one, and so snatching 
therefrom one on whom thou didst depend for 
words of wisdom and kindly service. 

And so now, at this very moment, there is in 
that lodge of bark a vacant mat because of this 
stroke. 

And, in striking this cruel blow, it scattered 
the Fire-brands (i.e., the yaa’nehr or the Fed- 
eral Chiefs) widely asunder from the place 
where thou art wont to kindle thy (Council) 
Fire, and, now, more than this, the Great De- 
stroyer has danced exultingly stamping that 
hearth under foot. 














Thou sittest there now with bowed head; 
thou no longer dost meditate on anything 
whatsoever of thy former affairs—wherein thou 
wast laboring for thy niece and for thy nephew, 
i.e., the men and the women of thy people; yea, 
for thy children, and also for thy grandchildren, 
who run about thy sides, and for these also who 
are still swathed to cradle-boards, and also for 
those children who, still unborn, whose faces, 
still underground, are coming toward thee; yea, 
for these warriors and for these women; that is 
the extent, indeed, of the solicitude and vigilant 
care which were in the hands of him, thy uncle 
—thy mother’s brother—who has departed, 
while he labored for their daily welfare, and 
who at this moment is floating away far home- 
ward (I say). 

So, now, do thou know it, this one, thou 
yaa’nehr, my offspring, thou noble one, that the 
Three Brothers have perfected their prepara- 
tions, and so let them say it, ‘‘Now, we gather 
again the scattered Fire-brands [i.e., the Fed- 
eral Chiefs], and now, indeed, do we rekindle 
the (Council) Fire for thee. And now, in fact, 
verily, the smoke shall rise again, and that 
smoke [=the business of the Council] will be 
fine, and it will even pierce the sky.”’ 

So, now again, the eyes of the peoples—alien 
to us, perhaps—shall see again, also, the full 
number of our Council Fires [i.e., the tribal 
governments]. 

Now, again, indeed, we raise thee up to full 
stature, erect among thy people. We also cheer 
up thy mind. More than this, we again set thee 
in order around the place where we have re- 
kindled the (Council) Fire for thee, my off- 
spring. 

Let the Three Brothers, furthermore, say it, 
“Do thou again transact the business upon 
which thou wert hitherto engaged promoting 
the welfare of the prosperity of thy families 
(ohwachira).” 

Thus, furthermore, let it be so, that for one 
poor short day, thou mayst continue to think 
in peace, thou yaa’nehr, my offspring, thou no- 
ble one, my weanling. 

In this manner, then, shall they now perform 
this duty of requickening, the Three Brothers, 
so denominated ever since their affairs had been 
completed (I say). 

Lastly, more than these things, do thou know 
it, thou yaa’nehr, my weaniing, thou noble one, 
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that the Word (attesting wampum string) of 
thy Adon’ni is now going hence to thee (I say). 
(Fig. 11.) 

THE TWELFTH ARTICLE OR BURDEN: 
THE CREATOR’S ASSISTANTS— 
MATRON AND WARRIOR. 

(Fig. 12.) 

Now, there is another thing to be considered, 
today (I say). It is that wherein the Perfector 
of our Faculties who dwelleth in the sky did es- 
tablish this matter, in that He desired that He 
should have assistants everywhere, even down 
to the earth, that these latter assistants shall 
devote their solicitous care to the number of 
matters which pertain especially to the earth, 
and which, I have ordained, He says, one and 
all. 

It is that, in fact, that first among others, He 
caused the body of our mother—the woman— 
to be of great worth and honor. He purposed 
that she shall be endowed and entrusted with 
the duties pertaining to the birth—the becom- 
ing—of men, and that she shall, in the next 
place, circle around the fire in preparing food,— 
that she shall have the care of all that is 
planted by which life is sustained and sup- 
ported, and so the power to breathe is fortified; 
and moreover that the warriors shall be her as- 
sistants (I say). 

So that, too, is a great calamity, that, it may 
be, the Great Destroyer will make a sudden 
stroke there in the ranks of our mothers, and 
that he will thus snatch away one there, so that 
her body shall fall. The evil of this misfortune 
is that a long file of expected persons shall fall 
away, which, indeed, would have come in the 
many-fold lines of grandchildren who would 
have been born from her in the future. 

In that case, moreover, her assistants, the 
warriors, will then just stand around listlessly, 
but grieving. 

For, now, that one on whom they so much 
depended is now, very probably, floating away 
to the homeland, and now the minds of all 
those who still remain have fallen low (in grief) 
(I say). 

So now, moreover, the Three Brothers, hav- 
ing perfected their preparations, do say, “Let 
us comfort them now and raise up their minds.” 
And that, indeed, shall happen—they will now 
again devote themselves to their cares and 
their duties (I say). 
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[Hoyaa’neh, the Federal Chief. (Fig. 13.)] 

More than this, now, thou yaa’nehr, thou no- 
ble one, my offspring, thou hast a nephew and a 
niece, that is to say, the warriors and the 
women. They are and shall be thy immediate 
care (I say). 

And that more than this (I say), thou 
yaa’nehr, thou noble one, thou shalt and must 
give a full hearing to whomsoever will speak to 
thee for counsel or for service. That, too, let the 
Three Brothers say, ‘‘Do ye heed and obey one 
another.”’ It is, in fact, a grievous thing, should 
it be that thou, noble one, should cast over thy 
shoulder whatsoever word is spoken to thee. 

That mood of mind may have place only 
when the time is near in which the feet of thy 
people will hang over the abyss of the sundered 
earth (of impending ruin). There is no one dwell- 
ing beneath the sky who has the power to come 
out therefrom, when that shall have come to 
pass. Furthermore, this great responsibility 
rests both upon thee and upon thy niece and 
thy nephew—that ye listen to and obey one an- 
other (I say). 

Thus, too, let it be done, that for one poor 
short day, thou mayest continue to think in 
contentment, my offspring, thou noble ruler, 
whom I have been wont to hold in my bosom. 

In this manner then, perhaps, let them do it, 
the Three Brothers, so denominated ever since 
they were in the prime growth of their affairs (I 
say). 

Now, more than this, do thou know it, this 
one (indicating), my offspring, thou noble ruler, 
whom I have been wont to hold in my bosom, 
the Word (attesting wampum string) of thy 
Adon’ni is on its way hence to thee (I say). 
(Figs. 12 and 13.)*° 


THE THIRTEENTH ARTICLE OR 
BURDEN: ANYTHING CAN 
HAPPEN ON EARTH— 

EVEN INSANITY 

Now, another thing, I say. That, verily, it is 
a direful thing for the mind of him who has suf- 
fered from a grievous calamity to become in- 


10 Hewitt’s personal copy of his 1916 paper, in 
the Holmes Anniversary Volume, bears a penciled 
insertion ‘‘Hoyd’ne’,’’ the Federal Chief, on p. 177 
after line 3; this agrees with Chief Abram Charles’ 
set of Requickening strings, of which XIII is 
Hoya’ne’ [the Chief]; while in the present text 
this is the fifteenth burden.—W.N.F. 
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sane, that, in fact, the powers causing insanity 
are immune from everything on this earth, and 
has the power to end the days of man, and that 
it may be caused by the lack or falling away of 
the mind. 

That, more than this, do thou know it, my 
offspring, whom I have been wont to hold in 
my bosom, that the Three Brothers have now 
perfected their preparations, and now, further- 
more, let them say it, that “‘We forbid thee in 
this matter. We caution thee, let not the minds 
of thy people become insane from grief; let the 
matter, instead, remain in perfect peace” (I 
say). 

Thus, furthermore, let it be that for one poor 
short day thou mayest continue to think in con- 
tentment and peace, thou noble ruler, my off- 
spring, whom I have been wont to hold in my 
bosom (I say). 

In this manner, then, may it be, let the 
Three Brothers, so denominated ever since they 
were in the prime of their affairs, do it thus. 

Now more than this, do thou know it, this 
one (indicating), my offspring, thou noble ruler, 
whom I have been wont to hold in my bosom, 
the Word (attesting wampum string) of thy 
Adon’ni is on its way hence to thee (I say). 
(Fig. 14.)" 


THE FOURTEENTH ARTICLE OR 
BURDEN: THE TORCH OF 
NOTIFICATION® 


Now, another thing I say. That when our 
grandsires who have departed this life, con- 
joined their affairs, they made a decree, saying: 
‘Here we place two rods together, and therein, 
moreover, we fix a torch between the two rods. 
We, every one of our council fires, own this 
torch equally. Moreover, this torch shall be one 
of the essential things wherever be the place in 
which a direful thing may occur” (I say).” 


"In the Cayuga set of Requickening strings 
which Abram Charles conveyed to Hewitt, this 
string is numbered XIV.—W.N.F. ’ 

12 No. XV in Chief Charles’ set; and in Hewitt’s 
summary papers Ethnological Studies among the 
Iroquois Indians (Exploration and Field Work of 
the Smithsonian Institution, 1926: 246. 1927; and 
“The League of Nations”’ of the Iroquois in Canada 
(Ibid., 1929: 204. 1930). A — 

13 Torches were formerly made by binding shell 
bark hickory rind around the end of a stick. A 
supply of these was always kept in the longhouse 
of assembly.—S. Grsson. 
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If it so be, that one will see what may cause 
them death then that person shall take this 
torch and that person shall indeed start at once 
through the Lodge of the League, and in such 
manner shall he go that in the shortest possible 
time that person shall pass the Lodge of the 
League, and all the council fires shall have no- 
tice of the message, even that very night. 

And it shall be done in such manner that 
there shall be no traces—no ‘forms—of lying 
down on the path.”’ Now, more than this, the 
Three Brothers say, ‘‘Now we again put the 
torch between the two poles, and we also now 
put back there the small pouch of -an (un- 
known) animal containing the Short [Purple 
String of Notification (Hewitt, Ethnological 
Studies . .. , 246)] wampum which we equally 
own”’ (I say). 

Thus, furthermore, let it be, that for one 
poor short day, thou noble ruler, my offspring, 
thou mayest continue to think in contentment. 

In this manner, then, perhaps, let them do it, 
the Three Brothers, so denominated while they 
were in the prime of their affairs. 

Now, furthermore, do thou know it, thou no- 
ble one, my offspring, their Word (wampum 
string) is going hence to thee (I say). 

These are the number of words, then, that 
the Three Brothers desired to address to thee, 
this one (indicating), my offspring, thou noble 
ruler, whom I have been wont te hold in my 
bosom. Now more than this, we do expect that 
all our words, thus addressed to thee, have 
come to pass, for thy peace and welfare. 

Now, more than this, do thou know it, this 
one (indicating), thou yaa’nehr, my offspring, 
thou noble ruler, whom I have been wont to 
hold in my bosom, the Word (attesting wam- 
pum string) of thy Adon’ni is on its way hence 
to thee (I say). 
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THE FIFTEENTH ARTICLE OR BURDEN: 
THE APPEAL FOR THE CANDIDATE 
Now, another matter let us consider this day. 

Thou must give strict attention to the words, 

thou yaa’nehr, my offspring, whom I have been 

wont to hold in my bosom. 

Now, again I have set in order all thy affairs. 
Now furthermore, the Three Brothers have 
been noticing that the mat whereon thy co-- 
worker was wont to rest has been caused to be 
vacant (I say). 

Moreover, that they upon whom our fore- 
fathers depended for wisdom and guidance, in 
uniting their affairs, decreed, saying: ‘‘It mat- 
ters not, indeed, on which side of the Council 
Fire there is a loss, it shall be possible, and it 
shall be urgent that they shall again set the 
candidate’s face fronting the people; that they 
shall again raise him up (requicken), that they 
shall again name him, and that also he shall 
again stand upright in front of the people (I 
say).” 

More than this, thou yaa’nehr, my offspring, 
thou noble ruler, the Three Brothers are on the 
ceremonial path; and so now let them say it, 
“Do thou now point out to us the one who shall 
be our co-worker” (I say). 

Thus, now, thou yaa’nehr, my offspring, thou 
noble ruler, do thou know it; we Three Brothers 
have completed the ceremony. 

Now, then lastly, that which gave us notice 
of this matter (a short string of black wam- 
pum) now goes hence to thee. 

Also, do thou know it, thou yaa’nehr (Fed- 
eral Chief), my offspring, thou noble ruler, that 
immediately now the Three Brothers, shall rise 
to depart homeward; and there, moreover, at 
the forest’s edge, they will lay down their 
pouches for the night (I say). 

There it is. 





The Requickening Strings of Wampum of the Cayuga Nation (collected in 1919 from Chief Abram 


Charles, Six Nations Reserve, Canada, by J. N. B. Hewitt): Fig. 1—oga’hthri, Tears, or one’s eyes: 
Seeing. Fig. 2.—hahondaga’ronde’, His ear openings: Hearing. Fig. 3.—dehanya’doo’gen, One’s 
throat is full: Speaking. Fig. 4.—eya’dagon’wah, Within his breast. Fig. 5.—ondyeendak’khwa’, One’s 
customary resting place: The bloody husk-mat bed. Fig. 6.—dayo’’gaah, The deep darkness of grief. 
Fig. 7.—wa’hodronhya’hdoon, One has lost sight of the Sky. Fig. 8.—wa’hohdrahgwa’hdoon, One has 
lost the Sun. Fig. 9.—heyo’dadgwaiin’da’, At the Grave. Fig. 10.—Dewa’hshen niyoi’hwaks, Twenty 
is the cost—for homicide. Fig. 11.—deyonshdjisdadon’hkwa’h, At the hearth of the home: The Council 
Fire. Fig. 12.—Onthonwi'sas; hohsken’engeh’da’, Woman and Warrior: The Creator’s Assistants. 
Fig. 13.—Hoyaa'neh, the Federal Chief. Fig. 14.—hya’hden de’aonhwendjana’goo'was, Anything can 
happen on earth—even suicide or insanity. Fig. 15.—gahashra’heen’, The Torch. 
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Figs. 1-15.—For explanation, see opposite page. 
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Deganawi'dah, founder of the League—The 
League, or Confederation, of Five Iroquois 
Tribes, had already been formed by the year 
1570 a.p. This accomplishment derived chiefly 
from the unwearied labors during several dec- 
ades of one man who was named Deganawi’dah 
from a dream which his mother experienced 
during her pregnancy. Deganawi’dah was, tra- 
dition informs us, born of a virgin mother, and 
his paternity, like that of all other great na- 
tional heroes, came from Heaven; however, it 
tells nothing of his nationality or tribal descent. 
It sufficed Iroquois tradition that Degana- 
wi’dah was a divine man. Therefore, no ethnic 
brood (band) or land claimed him as a son. 
During the years of his great work he consist- 
ently declined chiefship or official position, but 
in imitation of his refusal to assume an official 
title, the class of Pine Tree Chiefs—Chiefs of 
Merit—was later instituted. The traditional 
annals put his place of birth in the immediate 
vicinity of Bay of Quinte, in northeastern Lake 


Ontario, which at his time was in Huron terri- . 


tory. 

Authentic tradition relates that the mother 
and grandmother of Deganawi’dah were mem- 
bers of a moribund uterine family (Ohwachira), 
which, therefore, lacked sufficient status in the 
community to be thought worthy of having 
their clan membership mentioned, and so tra- 
dition is silent as to their clan. 

The mother of Deganawi’dah was “born with 
a caul.” At that time the belief was popular 
among her people that this was a good omen. 
The Giver of Life destined such a child to grow 
in the knowledge of esoteric doctrine and spir- 
itual powers through proper discipline and 
teaching by close blood relations. To accom- 
plish this divine purpose, they held the future 
mother of Deganawi’dah closely concealed 
from birth to maidenhood, keeping her strictly 
hidden from all kin and other persons, except 
her own mother who served as guardian. The 
guardian must not only maintain a ceaseless 
vigil over the ward by night and day, but also 
teach the candidate the esoteric wisdom be- 
longing particularly to her own uterine family, 
ever emphasizing the pupil’s duty to attend 
carefully the words and cautions whispered by 
surrounding spirits and the Giver of Life. 

In view of the tabus and confinement attend- 
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ing the education and rearing of such a child to 
puberty, and particularly a girl, it is not 
strange [Hewitt reasoned] that she should be 
thought worthy to receive life directly from the 
Giver of all life and to become a mother with- 
out natural intercourse. So in tradition she be- 
came the virgin mother of her first born; and 
from this, too, is derived her name, Djigonsah- 
sée’, ‘she whose face is doubly pure’’—imply- 
ing physical as well as moral beauty and recti- 
tude.“ 

The foresight, unwearied efforts, broad 
statesmanship, and the disinterested love of 
mankind, which made of Deganawi’dah a re- 
markable personality, primarily shaped and 
later perfected the peculiar organic institutions 
on which the League of the Five Iroquois tribes 
rested. [Despite Hewitt’s enthusiasm for the 
great man theory of history, the editor feels 
that the League rested rather on basic princi- 
ples of Iroquois social organization already 
operative in the tribes which confederated.] 
These were the Mohawk, Onondaga, and Sen- 
eca tribes of the one moiety, which was known 
as the Male or Father group (moiety), and the 


4 Djigonhsa’sen’, is “fat face,” according to 
8. Gibson, and it means one of great influence.— 
F 


The name which the poet annalists of Iroquois 
tradition bestowed on the mother of Dega- 
nawi’dah was Djigonsahsee’e’, the literal signifi- 
cance of which is “‘a face; doubly pure and 
spotless”’; i.e., ‘‘a face which is new, pure, and 
spotless in a superlative degree,’ exceeding in 
these ualities and attributes those of a new born 
baby, because she had given birth to a son whose 
life she had received from the Creator of life. 

[In spite of a uniform contrary tradition ... 
(Hewitt) . . . in 1931 was successful in recovering 
the authentic tradition, showing conclusively 
what for some years he had suspected.) Undis- 
criminating popular tradition had unwittingly 
displaced the real mother of Deganawi'’dah by an 
unhistorical figure named Djigonhsa’’sen’, ‘‘the 
wild cat,” or, literally, “fat face.’ This name was 
loosely applied by Iroquois speakers to the Neu- 
tral and Erie Nations, and the early French ex- 
plorers called the latter the “Cat Nation.” This, 
then, was a tribal name,.and there is no evidence 
that it was also a personal name except as used 
by false tradition. This fortunate recovery of the 
true name of Deganawi’dah’s mother and of the 
attendant circumstances has clarified a number of 
contradictory incidents and corrected some serious 
incongruities in Deganawi’dah’s traditional biog- 
raphy, which is the origin ore of the founding 
of the Iroquois League.—J.N.B.H. ‘ 

See also Hewitt, Freld studies a the Iroquois 
tribes. Explorations and Field ork of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1931; 178. 1932. 
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Oneida and ‘Cayuga, of the other moiety, con- 
stituting the Female or Mother group. [The 
Father group is, according to Hardy Gibson, 
also known as the Three Brothers; while the 
Four Brothers side comprises Oneida and 
Cayuga, possessing the right to install chiefs 
(the hai’hai’ privilege), and the Tuscarora (ad- 
mitted to the League before 1722), and the 
Tutelo and Delaware, who joined the League 
afterward.] 

Moiety or dual division—The remarkable 
and ineffaceable dualism that characterizes the 
functioning of Iroquois social institutions rests 
[Hewitt thought] on certain cosmic and biologic 
ideas and concepts implicit in their beliefs re- 
garding the manner in which the universe of 
“Matter and Mind” came into being and by 
which it exists. Failure to recognize this obvi- 
ous but persistent duality in Iroquois social 
institutions led some writers [notably Golden- 
weiser and Lowie] needlessly to use the phrases 
“in control” and “tripartite arrangement” 
when attempting to explain the significance of 
the positions which certain clans take in tribal 
councils, and by the Onondaga tribe in the 
Council of the Iroquois League; however, in 
these councils the positions occupied by certain 
clans and by the Onondaga tribe does nof in- 
fringe or militate against this higher duality." 

The longhouse as social symbol.—To under- 
stand the meaning and purpose of the great me- 

1 Goldenweiser’s reports on Iroquois field work 
remain the only brilliant expositions of Iroquois 
social organization, although the bulk of his field 
notes remain unpublished in the editor’s hands. 
Inasmuch as Hewitt could not bring his materials 
to the point of publication, his criticism of later 
students is neither fair nor entirely accurate, as 
Goldenweiser blueprinted a spatial arrangement 
that had existence in practice (Goldenweiser. On 
Troquois Work, 1912, Canada Department of 
Mines, Summary Report, Geological Survey, 
1912, 464-475, Ottawa, 1914, and On Iroquois 
Work, 1913-14, Ibid., 1913, 365-372, Ottawa, 
1914.) 

I find an unpublished squib by Hewitt in criti- 
cism of Robert H. Lowie’s article Queries (Amer. 
Anthrop., n.s., 36: 324-335. 1934). He resented as 
superficial Lowie’s statement that “the Iroquois 
League councils formed a tripartite instead of the 
otherwise customary dual grouping...’ The 
Iroquois League council was organized originally 
into two brotherhoods, the first, of three tribes: 
Mohawk, Seneca, and Onondaga; and the second, 
of two tribes: Oneida and Cayuga. The Onondaga, 
ae the firekeepers, did not sit with their 
brothers the Mohawk and Seneca but sat apart 
from both as judges of the correctness of the pro- 
ceedings and as such were prohibited from discuss- 
ing questions before the council. The Onondaga 
were nevertheless included in the expression “We 
three brothers.” —W.N.F. 
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morial service to condole dead League officials 
and to install new candidates to office some ex- 
planation of the social and political organiza- 
tion of the Iroquois tribes and their confederacy 
is necessary. 

Near the last quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, five linguistically cognate tribes—the 
Mohawk, Oneida,. Onondaga, Cayuga, and 
most of the Seneca—had united in a confeder- 
acy that they called Ganonsyon'ni’, “the com- 
pleted longhouse,”’ and that English historians 
call the League of the Iroquois. At the time of 
confederacy these five tribes as independent 
states occupied central New York between 
Schenectady and the Genesee River. Subse- 
quently, when the unincorporated factions of 
the Seneca were admitted into the League, it 
was done on condition that their two chief 
warriors should be made members of the fed- 
eral council with certain special rites and 
duties. In the face of bitter opposition, the 
astute prophets and statesmen, Deganawi’dah 
and Hiawatha, for the latter had suffered per- 
sonal discomfort from sorcery, blood feud, and 
cannibalism, accomplished a peaceful reforma- 
tion and social revolution in the social forms, 
scope, and purposes of government among the 
peoples that formed the five tribes. These 
changes were at once fundamental and far- 
reaching in immediate results and influenced 
subsequent history of neighboring tribes and 
colonial ventures in northeastern America. 

Deganawi’dah at his mother’s suggestion had 
sought the cooperation of a reputed cannibal, 
who resorted upon occasion to this practice 
which although current was rather the excep- 
tion among his people. After a lengthy con- 
ference, Deganawi’dah aroused in him a latent 
love for mankind, causing him to resolve firmly 
to renounce his former way of life and to adopt 
Deganawi dah’s principles of reason, righteous- 
ness, law, and peace. Tradition says that 
Deganawi’dah named him Hiawatha. The lat- 
ter from then on became the disciple and collab- 
orator of Deganawi’dah in the difficult task 
of organizing the League. Strangely enough, 
tradition makes both of these heroes master 
sorcerers, a reputation they received from their 
fellows because they achieved noteworthy suc- 
cess against insidious opposition and particu- 
larly because they overcame the power and bit- 
ter antagonism of Dehadoda’ho, that master 
sorcerer and man-eater of the Onondaga. 

The biological analogy of society.—[Hewitt 











thought that tribal society rested on certain 
fundamental organic analogies.] A fundamental 
clan and tribal dualism, already alluded to, 
consisted in the symbolic recognition of sexual 
principles, male and female, which lay at the 
very bottom of Iroquois civil and religious 
institutions. This formal acknowledgment of 
the complementary character of the interrela- 
tion of the sexes was first wrought into the 
structure of the tribe. [Hewitt attributes this 
to the prevailing inhibition of sexual relations 
between certain maternal lineages or Ohwachira 
which he calls uterine families.) In turn this ban 
on promiscuity may have determined the group- 
ing of the maternal families into clans. Hence, 
arose the rule that clan members must avoid 
sex relations among themselves. And, there- 
fore, the maternal families, if more than one in 
number, which composed a clan, were sisters 
to each other. 

This symbolization of the sexes in the tribal 
and federal institutions of the Iroquois was 
designed to secure and promote the fertility 
of the community; and it seems to have been 
the effect of a naive trust in the esoteric power 
of symbols.* 

Family—[The simplest unit of Iroquois 
society is the ‘‘fireside,”’ or the primary family 
of husband and wife and their children who live 
with them.] 

Lineage.—[Stemming from the fireside fam- 
ily by virtue of common residence in the long- 
house of the matriarch is the household of fact 
and legal fiction composed of a lineage of per- 
sons tracing descent from a common mother 
and forming an exogamic incest group called 
the Ohwachira, the maternal or uterine family. 
This is the primary unit of Iroquois govern- 
ment. In time it might occupy several long- 
houses in several villages.] 

Clan.—[An Iroquois clan is composed of two 
or more maternal families who behave as if the 
members of each generation were siblings, or as 
if they constituted a single maternal family. 


* The editor feels, in view of the character 
of clan organization among the Muskhogean 
peoples of the Southeast and among the Siouan 
and Algonquian peoples of the - r Mississippi 
and the Great Lakes region, whic tik ke that of the 
Iroquois was given to classificatory kinship sys- 
tem, unilateral descent, and sibs, that Hewitt’s 
view of Iroquois clan organization is essentially 
unhistorical. One might attribute a “naive trust 
in the esoteric power of symbols, a form of belief 
so characteristic of inchoate mentation...” to 
Hewitt and not to the Iroquois.—W.N.F. 
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Hewitt calls these sisterhood relationships. Ac- 
tually the two families may be derived from a 
single lineage, but frequently the links con- 
necting collateral lines have been forgotten; or 
long ago a woman was adopted whose de- 
cendents in the female line may not know that 
they were not true kindred of their clansmen. 
The Iroquois clan, therefore, is a legal fiction, 
but the maternal family is a physical reality. 
Iroquois constantly confuse the two. As time 
passes family lines are forgotten but clanship 
is remembered so that in a given generation in- 
dividual behavior is strongly colored by mem- 
bership in a clan.] 


Anciently, the uterine or maternal families were 
units in marrying. Big bear married Small bear, 
etc. Later people married only within the tribe, 
i.e., Cayugas were reluctant to marry Onondagas, 
etc. Now they marry between tribes. I think that 
after the formation of the League marriage was 
across the fire. My father, Chief John A. Gibson, 
said that it was preferable to marry in the op- 
posite moiety rather than on the “same side of the 
fire.”—S1MEON GIBSON. 


Phratry.—One or more clans constituted a 
sisterhood (phratry) of clans, and two such 
sisterhoods (phratries) of clans composed an 
Iroquoian tribe. Two similar sisterhoods (tribal 
phratries) constituted the League of the Iro- 
quois. The first sisterhood (tribal phratry)—the 
Mohawk, Onondaga, and the Seneca tribes— 
represented symbolically the Male principle or 
the Father side; and the second sisterhood (tri- 
bal phratry), the Oneida and Cayuga tribes, 
represented the Female principle in nature or 
the Mother side. [This is clearly a moiety sys- 
tem with reciprocity between the dual divisions 
as the keynote of its functioning.] 

It is important to remember when reading 
the rituals of the Condolence Council that the 
foregoing dualism is embodied in the terms of 
address employed between participating tribal 
phratries. One phratry of tribes condoles the 
other—the side which has lost one or more of- 
ficers; it intones the prescribed rituals to com- 
fort and restore the minds of the mourners. It 
does this in the name of the father’s clansmen, 
Adon’ni “the sires,’’ of the mourners who are 
addressed as if they were “our brother’s chil- 
dren, our offspring.” 

Clan, tribe, and chief.—Three is the smallest 
number of clans found in Iroquois tribal or- 
ganization. The Mohawk and Oneida each have 
this number. Each of these clans has three 
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ohwachira, maternal families each bearing a 
distinctive name and respectively owning a 
male chiefship title, which is held in trust by 
the matron of the family, and the incumbent to 
the title represents the family in both the tribal 
and federal councils in the transaction of public 
business.!’ Yaa’nehr is the native Mohawk dia- 
lectic form for the federal chiefship status. 
Further, the Mohawk and Oneida tribes, re- 
spectively, having three clans each, have nine 
chiefships in the council meetings held by 
males, and nine trusteeships held by females. 
[Hewitt says that attendance at councils is 
optional with female officers, but it would seem 
that within recent years matrons seldom at- 
tended councils. According to Hardy Gibson, 
the matron does not come to the council when 
she has someone to represent her there. How- 
ever, the chiefs may invite the matrons to at- 
tend when a special issue involving the welfare 
of the whole tribe such as the sale of land is be- 
ing discussed.] Now the maternal families in 
the same clan regarded one another as “‘sisters’ 
(siblings), but they do not on that account in- 
terfere with one another’s affairs. The joint 
action of the three maternal families consti- 
tutes the action of the clan they represent. De- 
fined in terms of representation and jurisdic- 
tion, Iroquois chiefs, both male incumbents and 
female trustees, were not clan officers strictly 
speaking. Rather these officers represent the 
maternal families which own their titles and 
which, for cause, could recall them from their 
official positions. 

The three clans of the Mohawk and Oneida 
tribes were grouped in each tribe into two com- 
plementary kinship units or moieties, the one 
group representing the male or father princi- 
ple, and the other, the female or mother princi- 
ple in nature. Each of these groups is customa- 
rily called a sisterhood (phratry) of clans. 

Remember that the Bear clan in these two 
tribes is actually constituted of three Bear 
Ohwachira (maternal families), which are the 


17 Hewitt’s original manuscript reads, “‘a male 
chiefship title and a female chiefship title... ,”’ 
which is correct insofar as the statuses occupied 
by male federal chief and matron of the appointin 
family receive masculine and feminine forms o 
the same term, but all the evidence that I have 
been able to gather indicates that the clan and 
family were represented in council by a male 
chief, the holder of the title. Behind him at home, 
his mother or sister or mother’s sister, as the case 
might be, gn held the short string of office, 
the wampum emblematic of his status.—W.N.F. 
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Adult Bear lineage, the Weanling Bear, and the 
Nursing Bear lineages, so that, strictly speak- 
ing, the so-called ‘‘Bear clan’”’ is really a sister- 
hood (phratry) of Bear maternal families; and 
the same statement is true of the Turtle and 
Wolf clans, for they are constituted of three 
kinds of animals bearing the name. 

Members of the clans or of the tribal sister- 
hoods (phratries) of the male or father side of 
the symbolic council fire address the members 
of clans or tribal sisterhoods (phratries) of the 
female or mother side across the fire as ‘“‘cou- 
sins.’”’ Reciprocally, members of the clans or 
tribal sisterhoods (phratries) on the female or 
mother side of the fire likewise claim ‘‘cousin- 
ship” with the members of the father side. 

There is, however, a higher form of ritualistic 
address which is special and peculiar to one or 
the other of the two basic organic units (moie- 
ties), i.e., to the male or father group of clans 
or tribes, or to the female or mother group of 
clans or tribes. As defined above, speakers of 
the mother groups (moieties) address the op- 
posite moiety, and the father groups, as “my 
father’s clansmen” (agadonihee’nun’ (Oa.)}) or 
(agadoni’shun’ (Oe. and C.)) or “our father’s 
clansmen.”’ Conversely, the speakers for the 
father groups address the mother groups as 
“my offspring’ (gunya’daa’wen’ (Oa.)) (used 
by M.-Oa.-8., Three Brothers for Four Brothers) 
or “our offspring,” because in the “‘fireside’’ 
family of husband and wife, the children belong 
to the mother side of the lodge, and as this is 
the symbolic mother-group—the mother-clan 
group or tribe group (moiety)—it is also the 
“offspring” side or group (moiety); but this 
side (moiety) may be also addressed as the 
“Woman (gono’ha’ (Oa.)) or the ‘Woman- 
hood” (gontonwi’sas (Oa.)), as may be seen in 
the words of the Farewell Chant in the me- 
morial ceremony of condolence and installa- 
tion. 

It is thus seen that the fundamental dualism 
in the organic structure of the Iroquois League 
is based on an analogy with nature and consists 
of the concepts: male sex principle, father, or 
fatherhood in nature, on the one hand; and the- 
female sex principle, mother, or motherhood in 
nature, on the other. Ceremonial obligations 
between the two moieties are conceived as re- 
ciprocal or complementary functions. 

Moreover, the rule tracing descent of rights, 
duties, membership in a family, succession to 
office, and property, through the female line, is 
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not in the least affected by the device of this 
symbolic duality or moiety system in tribal 
organization. The men of the half representing 
the male or father principle have rights or 
obligations which the men of the group repre- 
senting the female or mother principle do not 
exercise or possess. Within the League council 
authority is equal although certain offices carry 
specific responsibilities. In rank and preroga- 
tives the federal chiefs of the League, both male 
incumbents and female trustees, were in all 
respects coequal; special functions in the coun- 
cil chamber did not add to their rank, author- 
ity, or to their jurisdiction. 

Clan apportionment.—The Mohawk tribe 
had three clans: Turtle, Wolf, and Bear. The 
first two, Turtle and Wolf, formed a phratry 
[sisterhood, according to Hewitt], addressing 
each other as ‘“‘brothers” (sisters); and the 
Bear clan alone comprised the other moiety, 
being composed of three maternal families 
(eponymic Ohwachira). In the council chamber 
the three Turtle chiefs acted as ‘‘firekeepers” 
(or judges); and as such, they did not discuss 
the subject matter before the tribal council. 
The Wolf and Turtle clans addressed the Bear 
clan as ‘‘cousin,’’ and reciprocally. In consider- 
ing an issue, the three Wolf chiefs first discussed 
the question before the Council, and having 
reached a decision they passed the question 
over the symbolic council fire to the chiefs of 
the Bear clan, who then discussed it. When the 
latter had reached a decision, the two decisions, 
agreeing or conflicting, were referred to the 
firekeepers (judges), the Turtle chiefs, who in 
case the two decisions agreed confirmed them; 
but in the event of a disagreement between 
them they referred the matter back to the 
chiefs of the Wolf and the Bear clans, with sug- 
gestions as to how the two opinions might be 
reconciled. 

The Oneida tribe had the same three clans, 
but enumerated them somewhat differently: 
Wolf, Turtle, and Bear. Wolf and Bear formed 
a phratry, and again Bear alone comprised the 
other moiety, again being composed of three 
maternal families, each represented by a fed- 
eral male chief, appointed by a matron. But in 
the Oneida council the Wolf chiefs were the 
firekeepers (judges), and the council procedure 
was the same as with the Mohawk,"* 


18 See Fenton, Problems arising from the his- 
toric northeastern position of the Iroquois. Smith- 
sonian Misc. Coll. 100: 204-205, 217-218. 1940. 
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Acting as judges in the council chamber in no 
wise gave the clan or tribe, as the Onondaga in 
the council of the League, who furnished the 
firekeepers any measure of “‘control,’’!® nor did 
it effect a rearrangement of the clan or tribal 
organization. 

[For the Seneca tribe, Hewitt had recorded 
names of nine clans: Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Tur- 
tle; Hawk, Sandpiper (variously called Snipe, 
Plover, and Killdeer), Deer, Doe(?), and 
Heron (sometimes called Swan).”° Only five of 
these had an unequal representation in the 
federal council of the League, as follows: Sand- 
piper (three chiefs), Turtle (two), Hawk, Wolf, 
and Bear (one each).] 

Names of nine Onondaga clans were recorded: 
Wolf, Turtle (Tortoise), Bear, Deer, Eel, Bea- 
ver, Hawk, Sandpiper (Plover, or Snipe), and 
Pigeon Hawk. The Wolf, Bear, Sandpiper, 
Hawk, and Pigeon Hawk clans each had only 
one Federal Chiefship; but the Beaver, Turtle, 
and Eel clans each had two Federal Chiefships, 
while the Deer clan had three. The reason for 
this disparity in representation in the Federal 
council is still unclear. 

[For some reason, Hewitt did not list the 
Cayuga clans and the apportionment of chiefs 
among them, but his notes include the follow- 
ing: Ten Cayuga titles were distributed among 
Bear clan (three), Hawk (one), Turtle (two), 
Long-legged Wolf (one), Wolf (one), Large 
Plover (one), Plover (one) (Seth Newhouse, 
1917). A list by Chief Abram Charles is in sub- 
stantial agreement. Here again several clans 
were without representatives.] 

Iroquois woman.—A further fact must be 
kept in view. Every male Federal Chief (yaa’- 


1 Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser had used this 
convenient phrase, and apparently Hewitt felt 
that its use implied administrative authority.— 
W.N.F 


20 Lewis Morgan (The League of the... Iro- 
quois, New York, 1901) gives, for the Seneca: 
Bear, Wolf, Beaver, Turtle; Deer, Snipe, Heron, 
Hawk—which is still true of the Seneca nation in 
western New York. The Eel clan is sometimes 
added to the latter moiety. Goldenweiser, who 
investigated this matter thoroughly at Six Na- 
tions Reserve (Canada), lists the old Seneca align- 
ment (before confederation): Turtle, Wolf, Bear, 
and Ball; Hawk, Deer, Duck, Snipe, and Eel. And 
the new alignment, which differs only in the latter 
moiety, is: Deer, Hawk, Sand Snipe, Big-snipe, 
and (Duck). The “‘new”’ arrangment (after con- 
federation) represents the grouping of the clans 
on mienaniet occasions; and it is not known 
to what side the Eel clan of the Seneca belonged 
after Confederacy (Goldenweiser, Field Notes 
MS., vol. 5, p. 29.)—W.N.F. 
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nehr) represented a maternal family (Ohwa- 
chira) which owned his official title and which 
was presided over by a matron or woman Fed- 
eral Chief (Goyanehrgoo’nah) who had the 
right, and the imposed duty to exercise this 
right in the event of an emergency, to occupy a 
seat in the Federal Council. Moreover, the 
woman Federal Chief with the advice and con- 
sent of the Federal Chief locally administers 
the affairs of the maternal family she heads. 

Language usage in designating the woman 
Federal Chief is indicative of her preeminent 
position and of the prerogatives of this unique 
official. [In theory, at least, she had dominance 
over the male chief, in contrast with our own 
society in which the reverse may be true.] 

The native Iroquois for the title of the male 
Federal Chief in the Mohawk and other rhota- 
cist dialects is royaa’nehr, the noun stem being 
-yaanehr, i.e., “he (is) a Federal Chief.” In the 
non-rhotacist dialects, such as Onondaga and 
Seneca, this term becomes hoyaa’neh, the noun 
stem being -yaaneh; [to this stem, which means 
fundamentally “agent of law, welfare, etc.,”’ 
Hewitt gave this rather elaborate interpreta- 
tion]: “having the capacity or competence of 
producing or effecting what is good, useful, and 
promotive of welfare.’”’ Since the League of the 
Iroquois aimed through its institutions at 
achieving the well-being of all persons subject to 
its jurisdiction, this term became the fitting 
designation of League officials, as well as of its 
distinctive laws and principles, and of the 
League itself. 

When this expressive term is applied to a 
woman officer of the League, there is suffixed to 
it the attributive -koo’wah (Mohawk), and 
-goo’nah (Onondaga). This suffix means “‘great”’ 


PALEONTOLOGY.—Cytidocrinus, new name for Cyrtocrinus Kirk. 
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or ‘“‘grand.”’ Hence the full title koyaanehr- 
koo’wah (M.), and goyaanehgoo'nah (Oa.) ac- 
cordingly means “‘she is a great’ or ‘‘grand 
Federal Chief” [or simply the ‘‘Matron”’ or 
“Clan mother’ of modern reservation par- 
lance]. Good usage restricts this form of the 
title, though not quite exclusively, to the wo- 
man Federal Chief, whose position was above 
that of her male representative in the council 
because, as custodian of the chiefship title in 
her maternal family, she had the power to ap- 
point and recall him should his conduct become 
unworthy of his office. 

The symbolic council fire-——In every place of 
public assembly there is, or at least there is as- 
sumed to be, a hearth or fire-altar, which was 
placed at some distance from either end of the 
song-bench, which ordinarily occupies the cen- 
tral floor or space as in Iroquois longhouses to- 
day, or simply one fire was conceived as resting 
in the center of the meeting place, as formerly 
in the Six Nations Council House at Ohsweken. 
The benches of the chiefs were ranged about 
this fire, and issues of debate among the tribes 
were thought of as being “handed” or “thrown” 
or merely ‘“‘going”’ across the fire, according to 
the temper of the debate. [The “‘old council” at 
Ohsweken, i.e., before 1924, was ranged in this 
manner: The Mohawks and Senecas, being the 
parent group, sat east of the fire, the former to 
the north, while the Oneidas and Cayugas sat 
across the fire on the west, with the Oneidas to 
the north; and the ©nondaga chiefs as firekeep- 
ers sat north of the fire. In later times, His 
Majesty’s agent sat above them on a dais, and 
he was provided with an interpreter and clerk, 
whose importance grew with the passing of the 
years. | 


EDWIN 


Kirk, Geological Survey, United States Department of the Interior. 


In this JouRNAL (1943, p. 263) I proposed 
the new genus Cyrtocrinus for a Mississip- 
pian crinoid formerly referred to Stegano- 
crinus. I find that this generic name has 
been preoccupied by Jaekel (1891, p. 602) 
for a Mesozoic crinoid. I am therefore pro- 
posing the name Cytidocrinus to replace 
Cyrtocrinus Kirk non Jaekel. The genotype 


1 Published by permission of the Director, U. 8. 
Geological Survey. Received January 8, 1944. 





is Actinocrinus sculptus Hall, which will 
therefore read Cytidocrinus sculptus (Hall). 
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description of a new genus." 


The subfamily Loimoinae was named by 
Price (1936) for a peculiar monogenetic 
trematode, Loimos salpinggoides MacCal- 
lum, 1917, from the gills of a dusky shark, 
Carcharias obscurus (Lesueur), at Woods 
Hole, Mass. Price (1938) redescribed this 
trematode, correcting several errors made 
by MacCallum. Manter (1938) described 
Tricotyle scoliodoni from a shark, Scoliodon 
terrae-novae (Richardson), from Beaufort, 
N. C. He noted some similarities between 
Tricotyle and Loimos. The redescription of 
Loimos by Price increased these similarities. 
Among specimens of trematodes collected 
by the late Dr. C. B. Wilson and sent to 
me for identification was a monogenetic 
species collected from the gills of the ham- 
merhead shark, Sphyrna zygaena (Lin- 
naeus), at Montego Bay, Jamaica, in 1910. 
This trematode proved to be related to 
Loimos and Tricotyle and led to a compara- 
tive study of type and paratype specimens 
of all three species. This study revealed the 
need for additions to the descriptions of 
both Loimos and Tricotyle and indicated the 
reduction of Tricotyle to synonymy with 
Loimos and the erection of a new, closely 
related genus. The author Js indebted to the 
National Museum (more particularly to 
Dr. Waldo L. Schmitt and Dr. Paul 
Bartsch) for loan of original material, and 
to Dr. Emmett W. Price, of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, for several suggestions. 
The following additions can be made to 
the description of Loimos salpinggoides: 
(1) A vagina is present, extending forward 
from the ootype slightly to the left of mid- 
line, parallel or almost parallel with the 
uterus and cirrus, and opening on the ven- 
tral surface to the left of midline a short 
distance posterior to the male pore (Fig. 5). 
It is less glandular, thinner walled, and 
much less conspicuous than in T'ricotyle. 
(2) The number of testes seems to be 8 or 9; 
these are rounded, tandem, and pressed 


1 Studies from the Zoological Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, No. 217. Received 
ber 4, 1943. 
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ZOOLOGY.—Notes on the trematode subfamily Loimoinae (Monogenea), with a 
Harotp W. Manter, University of Nebraska. 


(Communicated by Waxpo L. ScumirTT.) 
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very close together but separated by mem- 
branes. (3) An anterior portion of the 
pharynx with circular muscles is distinctly 
demarked from the larger posterior portion 
with the characteristic thick muscular 
bands. Some indication of this anterior 
sphincter is seen in MacCallum’s and 
Price’s figures. (4) On the dorsal surface of 
the body near the posterior end and dorsal 
to the haptor are two pairs of transverse 
(or di:.gonally transverse) cuticular folds or 
ridges with sharp edges (Fig. 6). High mag- 
nification reveals that the edges of these 
folds (Fig. 7) are provided with very small 
sharp papillae or spines (like a file). The 
folds are fairly conspicuous, appearing (in 
the strongly pressed specimens) as diagonal 
lines. They extend inward from the sides of 
the body but do not quite reach the midline. 
These sharp-edged ridges are the same 
structures as the two dorsal, shallow cup- 
shaped structures described for Tricotyle. 
Since the L. salpinggoides specimens were 
killed under excessive pressure, the ridges 
are probably normally somewhat elevated 
as described for Tricotyle. 

In view of the above conditions, it seems 
probable that Loimos and Tricotyle repre- 
sent a single genus. T'ricotyle Manter, 1938, 
should be considered a synonym of Loimos 
MacCallum, 1917. A revised diagnosis of 
the genus will be given below. Loimos sal- 
pinggoides MacCallum, 1917, and Loimos 
scoliodoni (Manter, 1938), n. comb., can be 
distinguished in that L. salpinggoides pos- 


-sesses two pairs of suckers (rather than one 


pair) in the anterior haptor; is smaller in 
size; and has a much less conspicuous (thin- 
walled, less glandular) vagina, relatively 
longer cirrus, and more numerous, more 
rounded testes. The actual, normal condi- 
tion of the ovary in L. salpinggoides is still 
not clear. The organ seems to be rather 
compact, but its cells are well scattered, 
its outline rather uncertain, so that it may 
actually be essentially like the irregularly 
shaped ovary of L. scoliodoni. In L. sal- 
pinggoides the shell gland is more conspicu- 
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ous than the prostate gland (cells of which 
are immediately anterior to the shell gland), 
while in L. scoliodoni the prostate gland is 
the more conspicuous. A shell gland, how- 
ever, is definitely present in L. scoliodoni 
although not indicated in the original 
description. 

The third species (from the hammerhead 
shark) is clearly related to Loimos but is 
probably sufficiently distinct to warrant a 
separate genus. The following description 
is based on about 25 specimens in rather 
poor condition. The measurements are from 
5 of the more favorable specimens. 


Loimosina wilisoni, n. gen., n. sp.” 
Figs. 1—4 


Host.—Sphyrna zygaena (Linnaeus). 

Location.—Gills. 

Locality—Montego Bay, Jamaica. 

Specimens.—U.S.N.M. Helminthological 
Coll. 36861 (type and paratypes). 

Description. Muscular parasites of this type 
can exhibit a great range in body size and pro- 
portions depending on degree of contraction. 
The present specimens were apparently not 
pressed at all in killing. 

Size 0.875 to 2.389 mm by 0.750 to 0.772 mm, 
greatest width near midbody. Anterior haptor 
0.140 to 0.190 mm in transverse diameter. In 
the dorsal wall of this haptor are three pairs of 
muscular loculi opening ventrally or ventro- 
laterally (Fig. 2). The median pair of loculi is 
larger than the others. Posterior haptor 0.345 
to 0.517 mm in transverse diameter, bearing 
one pair of large hooks (Fig. 3) and a number 
of very minute hooks. There are very incon- 
spicuous, more or less radially arranged bands 
of transverse fibers within the haptor. Large 
hooks (two were measured), 0.046 to 0.053 mm 
long; outer root long and slender; inner root 
short and wide. 

Mouth at the base of a slight.posterior ex- 
tension of the anterior haptor. Pharynx 0.172 
to 0.225 mm long by 0.120 to 0.172 mm wide, 
transversely ribbed; with very weak, incon- 
spicuous anterior sphincter (not visible in some 
specimens). Caeca unbranched, bowing out- 
ward from base of pharynx, then extending to 


* The generic _hame indicates similarity to 
Loimos; the specific name is in honor of the late 
Dr. C. B. Wilson. 
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near the posterior end of the body where they 
end blindly. Testis large, single, very deeply 
multilobed. These lobes seem to be connected 
at least medianly so that the testis is considered 
as single. The male pore is a median or sub- 
median, transverse slit ventral to the posterior 
portion of the pharynx. A large, ovoid, rela- 
tively wide, cirrus-sac-like organ extends dorso- 
posteriorly from the pore and encloses a lightly 
fibrous tissue (probably the tall, thin-walled 
cells described for L. scoliodoni) and, in its 
base, a small spherical, internal seminal vesicle. 
While this sac appears to be a cirrus sac, I 
interpret it to be homologous with the “‘ejacu- 
latory bulb’’ described for L. salpinggoides. 
The cirrus is rudimentary, consisting of a very 
short, very thinly chitinized tube near the 
male pore. Whether this cirrus is enclosed 
within the ejaculatory bulb or is external to 
the tip of the bulb (as in Lotmos) could not be 
determined. The external seminal vesicle ex- 
tends anteriorly along one side of the ejacula- 
tory bulb, crosses to the other side dorsal to 
anterior portion of the bulb, then extends pos- 
teriorly to the base of the bulb. Prostatic gland 
external to bulb, large, bilobed, one lobe on 
each side at base of pharynx. 

Ovary immediately pretesticular, tubular, 
and branched. Mebhlis’s or shell gland small, 
immediately preovarian. Vagina conspicuous, 
with thick glandular wall, extending diagonally 
to the left approximately opposite ejaculatory 
bulb; vaginal pore large, ventral, midway be- 
tween midline and left edge of body, about 
midway between base of pharynx and the 
ovary, sometimes opposite base of pharynx. 
Vitellaria of numerous follicles filling sides of 
body from near anterior end of pharynx to near 
posterior end of body, dorsal and ventral to 
caeca, crowding the testis laterally, confluent 
posterior to testis but in this region they are 
chiefly dorsal. Transverse vitelline ducts at 
anterior edge of ovary. Uterus short; uterine 
pore inconspicuous, round or ovoid, immedi- 
ately posterior to male pore. An egg, perhaps 
not fully formed, 54 by 48u, occurred in only 
one specimen. A filament was not evident. 

Excretory bladders on each side of anterior 
half of pharynx. 

Discussion —The genus Loimosina differs 
from Loimos in its single deeply lobed testis; 
its rudimentary cirrus; its relatively larger 
ejaculatory bulb. The anterior sphincter of the 
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Fig. 1.—Ventral view of Loimosina wilsoni. Fig. 2.—Enlarged view of anterior end of L. wilsont, 
showing preoral loculi or suckers. Fig. 3.—Large hook from posterior haptor of L. wilsoni. Fig. 4.— 
Ventral view of genital complex in region of genital pore of L. wilsoni. Fig. 5.—Dorsal view of genital 
complex of Loimos salpinggoides, showing vagina. Fig. 6.—Dorsal view of posterior end of L. sal- 
pinggoides, showing dorsal, cuticular ridges. Fig. 7.—Enlarged view of the edge of one of the cuticular 
ridges of L. salpinggoides. 

All figures were drawn with the aid of a camera lucida. The projected scale has the value indicated 
(in millimeters). The abbreviations are as follows: c, cirrus; e, egg; esv, external seminal vesicle; gp, 
male genital pore; ov, ovary; p, uterine pore; pr, prostate gland; s, shell gland; ¢, testis; v, vagina; vp, 
vaginal pore. 
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pharynx is less evident. The mouth seems to 
be within the anterior haptor rather than 
slightly posterior to it. The dorsal cuticular 
ridges of the posterior end were not seen in 
Loimosina. Most specimens, however, were not 
favorable to show these structures. If present, 
they are probably weakly developed. 

Price classified the subfamily Loimoinae in 
the family Monocotylidae. Relationships to 
other Monocotylidae are seen in the character 
of the posterior haptor, in the digestive system, 
and in the terminal male organs. The chief 
difference from other Monocotylidae is the 
form of the ovary, which is not U-shaped and 
does not send a loop around one caecum, but 
has an irregular form, at least usually consist- 
ing of loose cells in sinuous branching tubes. 

The following diagnoses are suggested: 

Loimoinae: Monocotylidae with ovary not 
U-shaped and not sending a loop around one 
caecum, but consisting of loose cells usually in 
sinuous tubes; anterior haptor with one to 
three pairs of loculi or preoral suckers; posterior 
haptor with one pair of large hooks and numer- 
ous small hooks; eye spots lacking; two pairs 
of dorsal, posterior, transverse, cuticular ridges 
usually present; pharynx with wide muscular 
bands and anteriorsphincter; caecasimple; male 
pore and uterine pore median, near together; 
vagina present; vaginal pore ventral, to left 
of midline; several tandem testes, or single 
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testis; ejaculatory bulb and chitinous cirrus 
present; prostatic gland present; external semi- 
nal vesicle with ascending and descending sec- 
tions, crossing cirrus or ejaculatory bulb dor- 
sally; uterus short and straight; egg typically 
with filament; parasites on gills of sharks. 

Loimos: Loimoinae with one or two pairs of 
preoral suckers; cirrus well developed; several 
tandem testes; dorsal, posterior, cuticular 
ridges well developed. Type species: Loimos 
salpinggoides MacCallum, 1917. 

Loimosina: Loimoinae with three pairs of 
preoral suckers; cirrus rudimentary; testis 
single, deeply lobed; prostatic bulb well de- 
veloped; posterior cuticular ridges inconspicu- 
ous or lacking. Type species: Loimosina wilsoni. 
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ZOOLOG Y.—Description of a new species of Amphipoda of the genus Anisogam- 


marus from Oregon.! CLARENCE R. 


When recently looking up specimens of 
Anisogammarus ramellus among the un- 
identified Amphipoda in the collection of 
the National Museum, I noticed examples 
of this genus from Big Creek, Lincoln 
County, Oreg., possessing characters quite 
different from those of A. ramellus. Upon 
study, these specimens proved to represent 
a new species, which I here describe and 
designate as Anisogammarus oregonensis. 
Heretofore, A. ramellus (Weckel) has been 
the only species described from the fresh 
waters of North America. Four fresh-water 
species of this genus have been described: 
A. ramellus (Weckel), known from Cali- 


1 Published by permission of the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. Received December 
8, 1943. 
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fornia and Oregon; A. annandalei (Tatter- 
sall), from China and Japan; A. kygi (Der- 
shavin), from Kamchatka; and A. jesoensis 
Schellenberg, from Jeso, Japan. A. oregon- 
ensis appears to resemble most closely 
A. jesoensis but is distinguished at once 
from it by the possession of a much more 
elaborate dorsal armature of the metasome 
and urosome and by the absence of plumose 
setae from the third uropods. 


Anisogammarus (Eogammarus) oregonensis, 
Nn. sp. 


Male.—Head scarcely produced into a ros- 
trum; side lobes broadly truncate, with upper 
and lower corners evenly rounding; eye rather 
large, reniform, and black. Antenna 1 about 
two-thirds the length of the body; second joint 
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a little shorter than the first; third joint half one. Antenna 2 about two-thirds the length of a 
the length of the second; flagellum consisting antenna i; first joint and gland cone of second W 
of about 29 or 30 joints; accessory flagellum of joint very prominent; fourth joint a little W 
four normal joints and one very short terminal longer than fifth; flagellum without chleeoli, 8) 











Fig. 1.—Antsogammarus oregonensis, new species: Male: A, anterior end of animal; B, metasome 
from the side; C, metasome, urosome, and telson from above; D, gnathopod 1; Z, palm and seventh 
joint of gnathopod 1; F, gnathopod 2; G, palm and seventh joint of gnathopod 2; H, uropod 3; J and 
J, telsons of other males. 
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and composed of about 15 joints. Mandible 
with four teeth on cutting edge; accessory plate 
well developed and complex; five serrulate 
spines and two setae in spine row; molar large 





and strong; palp with third joint very little 
shorter than the second. Maxilla 1, inner plate 
with 13 or 14 plumose setae and several short 
terminal setae; outer plate with 11 pectinate 


Fig. 2.—Anisogammarus oregonensis, new species: Male: A, antenna 1; B, antenna 2; C, mandible; 
D, maxilla 1; Z, maxilla 2; F, a G, lower lip; H raeopod oid Peraeopod 3; J, peraeopod 4; 


K, peraeopod 5; L, coxal gill of gnatho 


pod 2; M, coxal gil of peraeopod 
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and serrate spine teeth; palp with five apical 
teeth, the outer of which is very finely serru- 
late, outside surface of palp with four subapical 
setae, and one seta near the center of the out- 
side margin of the second joint. Maxilla 2, inner 
plate bearing submarginal row of about 13 
plumose setae. Maxilliped, inner plate armed 
with three stout spine teeth; outer plate armed 
on upper half of inner margin with 10 spine 
teeth and on the rounding distal margin with 
four or five curved serrulate spines; palp with 
third joint strongly curved; fourth joint bear- 
ing stout nail, at the base of which are three or 
four setules. Lower lip with inner lobes very 
indistinct and lateral corners short and obtuse. 

Gnathopod 1 a little shorter but stouter than 
2; the sixth joint not much longer than wide, 
the hind margin bearing about four groups of 
slender spines, each group containing only a 
few spines; palm oblique, concave, and armed 
with peglike teeth, which are somewhat 
crowded together at the broadly rounding de- 
fining angle; seventh joint strong, much 
curved, and bearing a slight protuberance on 
the inner curved edge. The seventh joint closes 
upon the inside surface of the sixth joint and 
rests against an inner row of peglike teeth. 
Gnathopod 2, sixth joint much longer than 
wide, the hind margin bearing four or five 
groups of stout spines, each group composed 
of both straight and curved spines; palm 
oblique, concave, and armed with a row of 
peglike teeth on the outside margin and a row 
on the inside margin. These teeth are evenly 
spaced and not crowded together at the round- 
ing palmar angle as they are in gnathopod 1. 
Seventh joint strong and curved and bearing 
a low protuberance on the inner curved margin. 
The seventh joint closes against the palmar 
angle and rests between the two rows of teeth. 

Peraeopods 1 and 2 much alike in form, but 
peraeopod 1 a little the longer. Peraeopod 3 
about equal in length to peraeopod 1; second 
joint with hind margin slightly concave and 
lower hind corner forming nearly a right angle; 
seventh joint strong, curved, and bearing two 
setae at the base of the nail. Peraeopod 4 
longer than 3 but not so long as 5; second joint 
with hind margin slightly concave, lower hind 
angle not perceptible; the succeeding joints as 
shown in Fig. 2, J. Peraeopod 5, second joint 
with hind margin evenly convex; the rest of 
the limb as shown for peraeopod 4. 
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Coxal plates 1-4 are about as deep as their re- 

spective segments; lower front corners broadly 
rounding, lower margins bearing spinules. Coxal 
plates 5 and 6 with lower front corner produced 
into a small lobe, lower hind margin of plates 
bearing three or four spines. Coxal plate 7 with 
lower hind margin bearing five or six spines. 
The coxal gills bear cylindrical accessory gills 
which are attached to the upper edge of the 
primary gill where it joins the peduncle, 
Fig. 2, L, M. Each of the first four gills (those 
of gnathopod 2 and peraeopods 1-3) bears two 
cylindrical accessory gills, and the last two 
gills (those of peraeopods 4 and 5) possess one 
cylindrical accessory gill each. 

Metasome segments 1-3 with their lower 
hind corners slightly produced and bearing an 
apical spine; lower lateral hind margins each 
with a spine near the center; lower margin of 
segments 2 and 3 bearing a few spines and 
setae, that of segment 1 bearing only setae. 
The posterodorsal surface of each of the meta- 
some and urosome segments bears a cluster of 
spines and an occasional seta. The arrange- 
ment of these spines is shown in Fig. 1, B, C. 

Uropod 1 reaching back to about two-thirds 
the distance along the outer ramus of uropod 8, 
peduncle with two spines on upper outer margin 
and two at outer distal corner; outer ramus 
very little shorter than inner with two spines 
on the outer margin and two on the inner mar- 
gin; inner ramus with three spines on inner 
margin and none on outer margin. Uropod 2 
reaching back to about two-thirds the distance 
along the rami of uropod 1, peduncle with two 
spines on upper outer margin and with one 
outer distal spine; outer ramus noticeably 
shorter than inner, with one or two spines on 
outer margin and none on the inner; inner 
ramus with two spines on inner margin and 
none On the outer. Uropod 3, first joint of outer 
ramus not quite three times as long as the 
peduncle; second joint about one-fifth as long 
as the first; inner ramus very short and about 
the length of the second joint of the outer 
ramus. The armature of uropod 3, which con- 
sists of spines and simple setae, is shown in 
Fig. 1, H. Telson reaching back to the end of 
or a little beyond the peduncle of uropod 3, 
deeply cleft, and with the rounding lobes armed 
apically with a spine or a spine and a long seta, 
and the lateral margins usually bearing a spine 
toward the apex. As the arrangement of the 
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spines on the telson is somewhat variable, I 
have figured the telson of three different males. 
Length of male from rostrum te end of uropod 
3, 10 or 10.5 mm. 

Female.—Female in general like the male, 
the characters differing only in degree. The 
antennae are shorter, the flagellum of antenna 
1 consisting of about 21 joints and that of 
antenna 2 of about 12 or 13 joints. The gnatho- 
pods are smaller and weaker, and the palm of 
gnathopod 1 is more oblique and that of 
gnathopod 2 less oblique. The peraeopods ap- 
pear to be shorter and weaker. The groups of 
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spines on the metasome and urosome contain 
fewer spines. Uropod 3 is shorter and is armed 
with fewer spines and setae. The gill arrange- 
ment is the same as in the male. The fully 
grown females are as long as the males. 

Type—A male, U.S.N.M. 79439, collected 
by R. E. Dimick, at Big Creek, south of Wald- 
port, Lincoln County, Oreg. 

Specimens of this species have been taken 
by R. E. Dimick in Lincoln County, Oreg., at 
Big Creek and Fogarty Creek, August 6, 1932, 
and January 12, 1933; and at Mercer Lake, 
Lane County, Oreg., November 20, 1932. 


ICHTHYOLOGY.—A new genus and species of pimelodid catfish from Colombia." 
Lzonarp P. Scuuttz, U. S. National Museum. 


Recently, while studying some fishes sent 
to the United States National Museum 
several years ago by Brother Nicéforo 
Marfa, a small pimelodid catfish was found 
that can not be identified with any genus 
or species as yet described from South 
America. 


Imparales, n. gen. 


Genotype.—I mparales mariat, n. sp. 

This new genus of pimelodid catfish from the 
Rfo Meta system at Villavicencio, Colombia 
(Orinoco drainage), is related to Imparfinis 
Eigenmann and to Pariolius Cope. 

Body elongate, the greatest depth about 9 
in the standard length; head flattened, about 
intermediate between Imparfinis microps 
Eigenmann and Cetopsorhamdia Eigenmann; 
snout not produced, the jaws equal, mouth 
terminal; two maxillary barbels; four mental 
barbels, their bases practically in a straight 
line; no nasal barbels; premaxillary with a band 
of villiform teeth, the outer lateral angles 
rounded and not projecting backward; narrow 
band of villiform teeth on lower jaw; no teeth 
on vomer or palatines; the posterior pair of 
nasal openings slightly farther apart than 
tubular anterior nasal openings; eye small, 
without free margin and situated just in front 
of middle of length of head; head covered with 
rather fleshy skin, but a small fontanel shows 
in middorsal line behind orbits; width of head 

1 Published by permission of the Secretary of 


the Smithsonian Institution. Received December 
13, 1943. 





1} in its length. occipital process very short or 
lacking, the space from occiput to dorsal origin 
being fleshy; dorsal and pectoral spines en- 
tirely absent; pelvic insertions under base of 
first branched dorsal ray; the origin of dorsal 
and insertion of pelvic fins well in advance of 
middle of standard length; adipose fin long, its 
origin an equal distance between middle of 
length of pectoral fin and midcaudal fin base; 
the adipose fin posteriorly over caudal peduncle 
has a deep notch, then continues so it is con- 
fluent with the caudal fin; anal origin only a 
trifle behind a vertical line through adipose 
origin; anal fin short, of five graduated simple 
soft rays followed by six branched rays; caudal 
fin deeply forked, the upper lobe much longer 
than the lower, both lobes rounded distally; 
anus between middle of length of pelvic fins, 
the latter short and not quite reaching halfway 
to the anal origin; the lateral line appears to 
end near midaxis of body over front of anal 
fin base. 

Among those pimelodid genera without a 
free orbital rim, lacking spines in dorsal and 
pectoral fins, and with as few as 12 anal rays, 
this new genus differs in having a forked caudal 
fin with the upper lobe greatly elongate and the 
adipose fin confluent with caudal fin. Rham- 
diopsis Haseman, Acentronichthys Eigenmann 
and Eigenmann, and Heptapterus Bleeker all 
have 18 to 28 anal rays, while the new genus 
has but 12. Chasmocranus Eigenmann has the 
premaxillary band of teeth with backwardly 
projecting angles and the caudal fin not deeply 
incised. Pariolius Cope has the caudal fin 
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rounded and the pelvics inserted well in ad- 
vance of the dorsal origin, instead of a deeply 
incised caudal fin and pelvics inserted under 
front of dorsal fin base as in Imparales. Im- 
parfints Eigenmann differs from the new genus 
in having the pelvics inserted much in advance 
of the dorsal origin, the anal a little in advance 
of a vertical line through adipose origin, and 
the head greatly depressed forward with a 
nearly straight profile. In Imparales the head 
is not thin forward, and the profile of the snout 
is rounded. Cetopsorhamdia Eigenmann and 
Fisher differs from Imparales by having a 
deeply forked caudal fin with equal pointed 
lobes or the lower lobe longest, pelvics inserted 
under the posterior base of dorsal fin, adipose 
fin not confluent with the caudal fin, and the 
mouth inferior in position, the snout projecting. 
Nemuroglanis Eigenmann and Eigenmann has 
a lanceolate caudal fin and the pelvics reach to 
center of anal fin. 

In the key to the pimelodid catfishes without 
a free orbital rim by Gosline (Stanford Ichthy. 
Bull. 2(3): 83-84. 1941) Imparales would trace 
down to Pariolius. 

Other characters are those of the new species 
described below. 

Named Imparales in reference to the unequal 
caudal fin lobes. 


Imparales mariai, n. sp. 
Fig. 1 

Holotype—U.S.N.M. 121251, only known 
specimen, 38.5 mm in standard length and 
51.5 mm in total length, collected by Brother 
Nicéforo Marfa in the Rfo Meta at Villavi- 
cencio, Colombia. 

Description (measurements recorded in hun- 
dredths of the standard length).—Length of 
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head from tip of snout to end of gill cover 18.4 
and to end of supraoccipital 16.9; width of 
head across base of pectorals 12.7; greatest 
depth of body 11.2; least depth of body a little 
in front of base of caudal fin 7.80; length of 
snout 6.50; diameter of eye 2.08; width of inter- 
orbital space 5.20; distance from eye to edge of 
posterior nostril 1.30; distance from anterior 
to posterior nostril 2.60; postorbital length of 
head 10.4; length of maxillary barbel 35.3; 
length of outer mental barbel 19.5 and of inner 
mental barbel 13.0; distance from base of last 
anal ray to midcaudal fin base 20.5; length of 
base of adipose fin to the notch 35.6; greatest 
height of adipose fin 2.86; length of simple ray 
of dorsal fin 12.7, of pectoral fin 10.4, and of 
pelvic fin 9.10; length of longest (branched) 
ray of anal fin 9.85, or dorsal 15.6, of pelvics 
13.2 and of pectorals 14.0; length of longest 
ray of upper caudal fin lobe 33.8, of lower 
caudal lobe 22.1; length of shortest middle 
caudal fin rays 11.4; distance from snout to 
dorsal origin 34.3; snout to anal origin 65.2; 
snout to adipose origin 62.3; snout to pelvic 
insertion 37.7; snout to pectoral insertion 17.1; 
snout to anus 44.0; anus to anal origin 22.6. 

The following counts were made: Dorsal 
rays i, 6; anal v, 7; pectoral i, 6-i, 6; pelvic 
i, 5-i, 5; branched caudal fin rays 7 +6; gill 
rakers short, about 1 or 2+5 or 6 on first arch. 

In addition to the characters described 
above and under the generic diagnosis, the 
following are recorded: Maxillary barbel 
reaches a trifle past pelvic insertion; inner 
mental barbels reach to opposite pectoral in- 
sertions and cuter mental barbels well past 
base of pectorals; anterior nostrils tubular, 
separated by about eye diameter; pectorals not 
quite reaching to opposite dorsal origin; de- 
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Fig. 1.—Imparales mariai, <r and sp.: Holotype, U.S.N.M. 121251. 


Drawn by Mrs. A. 


Awl, U. 8. National Museum. 
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pressed dorsal not reaching quite to adipose 
origin; pelvics reaching nearly halfway to anal 
origin; dorsal fin margin truncate distally and 
that of pelvics rounded; middle rays of pectoral 
longest; anal fin margin rounded distally; gill 
membranes free from isthmus; mouth terminal, 
jaws nearly equal; head depressed with broad 


_ blunt snout; body compressed posteriorly. 


Color in alcohol plain light brown. 

Remarks.—This new species differs from all 
other pimelodid catfishes without free orbital 
rim, without any spines in the fins, without 
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backwardly projecting angles on _ villiform 
band of premaxillary teeth, and without teeth 
on vomer by having a deeply incised caudal 
fin with the upper lobe much the longer, the 
adipose fin notched but confluent with caudal 
fin, and pelvics inserted under the base of first 
branched ray of dorsal fin. Additional differ- 
ences are given in the generic diagnosis. 

Named mariai in honor of Brother Nicéforo 
Marfa, the collector of this interesting little 
pimelodid catfish. 


@bituaries 


LEONHARD STEJNEGER, who was born at 
Bergen, Norway, on October 30, 1851, died in 
Washington, D. C., on February 28, 1943, at 
the age of 91 and after more than 70 years of 
active scientific life. To record the highlights 
of this long and fruitful career is not a simple 
task. 

Few people realized the versatility of his 
talents. Coming of a musical] family related to 
the composer Edvard Grieg and the violinist 
Ole Bull, he was trained in his youth to be a 


’ goncert violinist. His love of natural history 


was strong enough to force him out of a 
promising career, and even to cause him finally 
to go against the wishes of his father, who 
wanted his son to follow in his footsteps as a 
lawyer. Young Leonhard did, in fact, take a 
law degree at the University of Christiania in 
1875, but he never practiced the profession. 
His legal training, however, was of inestimable 
service to him in weighing the pros and cons 
of biologie evidence, which was to be his chief 
concern all the rest of his life. His early youth 
likewise saw the development of his skill in 
drawing and painting. For his water-color 
paintings of birds of his native Norway, made 
while he was in his early teens, he had to pre- 
pare.even the paper for his sketches by coating 
ordinary writing paper with opaque Chinese 
white, a pigment that gave him a surface ca- 
pable of taking fine details in feathers and color, 
which show his extraordinary observational 
range as well as his splendid control of pencil 
and brush. It is not surprising that his pub- 
lished drawings of birds in his Asiatic bird 
papers are as fine as those of any professional 
scientific artist. His skill in accurate drafts- 


manship is nowhere better shown than in the 
maps of the fur-seal islands that he made 
during his several visits to rookeries of the 
North Pacific. They have not yet been sur- 
passed for detail and careful measurement. 
Although his first interest was in ornithology 
his work on mammals was of great importance. 
Our knowledge of the skeletal features of the 
extinct Steller’s sea-cow is due largely to his 
efforts, while the suggestions contained in his 
fur-seal report led directly to the control of 
pelagic sealing and the ultimate recovery of the 
seal herds that had been nearly exterminated 
for their valuable pelts. In 1889 he became 
curator of the division of reptiles and batra- 
chians in the United States National Museum, 
and for the balance of his life much of his writ- 
ing dealt with herpetology. In his eighty-fifth 
year he published a biography of his hero 
Georg Wilhelm Steller, the young ship’s doctor 
and naturalist who accompanied Bering in his 
voyages to explore the North Pacific and who 
was the first white man to set foot on the coast 
of Alaska after the unlucky Bering had died of 
scurvy. This work will long remain a model for 
biographical writing, not only for the painstak- 
ing care with which the source material was 
examined over a period of years, but also for 
its charming English and facility of expression, 
very unusual in a man who did not speak the 
English language until he was 30 years old. His 
many treatises on zoogeography, especially on 
the Arctic fauna, will long be consulted. He 
preferred the Arctic to the Tropics, having been 
born within the Arctic Circle. Thus he thor- 
oughly understood the physical environment of 
northern countries from having grownup in one. 
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Dr. Stejneger’s extraordinary powers of ap- 
plication to the problem not only of the mo- 
ment but for projects begun perhaps years be- 
fore; his great gift for synthesizing facts to 
formulate zoologic concepts that have with- 
stood every subsequent test; his retentive 
memory for books, facts, and personalities 
encountered in nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of research; his patience in explaining the 
complexities of animal taxonomy to other stu- 
dents after he had with even greater patience 
untangled the facts and drawn the proper in- 
ferences from them himself—all these qualities 
are evident from his published work or have 
been mentioned in the notices that have ap- 
peared since his death. What no one could fully 
realize without having experienced it, was the 
stimulation of his always timely suggestions to 
other zoologists with whom he came in contact. 
He unfailingly found the weak link in a chain 
of scientific reasoning and was equally quick in 
pointing out new and better applications of ac- 
cepted rules. He spent hours of his time in going 
over manuscripts presented to him for criticism 
and was never known to shirk his responsibility 
in giving a full, fair summary of his well-con- 
sidered opinions. His knowledge of practically 
every European language brought him a wide 
correspondence with scientists in every corner 
of the globe. When he was over 80, he set him- 
self the task of learning Polish in order to trans- 
late for his own satisfaction some old records 
of ,Bering’s and Steller’s travels published in 
that language. 

He was happy in the land of his adoption to 
which he came in 1881. Although he looked 
forward to periodic visits to his homeland, his 
real interests were centered in America. He 
loved to entertain his friends, and with his 
wife, who similarly enjoyed company, he kept 
a stream of guests of all nationalities flowing 
constantly to his beautiful home. He had all 
the social graces, and on the night of his 
eightieth birthday he danced until 3 a.m. at his 
own birthday party. A special dispensation 
during the Hoover administration granted to 
him and a few others above retirement age a 
life tenure of their very important positions. 

His last days were greatly saddened by the 
war. He hoped constantly for news of his 
sister, not heard from since the Nazis invaded 
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Norway. When the Museum was ordered to 
evacuate type specimens and other unique ma- 
terial, he, as head curator, personally super- 
vised the packing and shipping out of all the 
more valuable specimens and records pertain- 
ing to the department of biology—this when he 
was over 90, an age at which most men would © 
be willing to delegate such tasks to younger $ 


shoulders. 
Doris M. CocHran 


GrorGE WASHINGTON LITTLEHALES, an orig- 
inal member and a past vice-president of this 
AcapeEmy, died on August 12, 1943. 

Born on October 14, 1860, at Pottsville, Pa., 
Mr. Littlehales graduated from the U. 8. Naval 
Academy in 1883 and entered the service of the 
U. 8. Hydrographic Office in 1885, where he 
served until his retirement in 1932, a period of 
47 years. His long career in this office brought 
him recognition not only in this country but 
in the international world of science. An emi- 
nent mathematician, oceanographer, and civil 
engineer, he was the author of many Hydro- 
graphic Office publications dealing with naviga- 
tion, terrestrial magnetism, oceanography, and 
related subjects. 

In addition to his association with the Wash- — 
ington Academy of Sciences, he served as 
chairman of the Section of Physical Ocean- 
ography, American Geophysical Union; vice- 
president of the Section of Oceanography, 
International Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics; and vice-president of the American 
Geophysical Union. A member of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Washington, he served as 
president in 1905. He was also a member of 
the American Society of Naval Engineers. 

As a delegate from the United States, he ably 
represented the Hydrographic Office and the 
various scientific bodies at numerous congresses 
and councils on hydrography, oceanography, 
and terrestrial magnetism throughout the 
world from 1919 until his retirement from 
active life. 

In the passing of Mr. Littlehales, the scien- 
tific world has lost a preeminent scholar of the 
nautical sciences whose entire life was devoted 
to the advancement of knowledge in a field that 
will greatly feel his loss. 

G. 8. Bryan 





